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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postur.” 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I’d be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 

“*Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100°; 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 

“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 
regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner!”’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free. 
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A college education 
does not make 
an educated man 


Wh 


Dr. Mortimer J. Adler 


Director of the Institute 
for Philosophical Research 
Editor of the syNTOPICON 


“The ultimate end of education is not just to learn to be an engineer, 
a lawyer, a doctor, or a scientist. Those are skills—like any 
others—which help you earn a living and render a useful service 
to society. But knowledge of any one particular subject is not 
necessarily evidence of an educated man. 

“Education is the sum total of one’s experience, and the 
purpose of higher education is to widen our experience beyond 
the circumscribed existence of our own daily lives. Most people have 
only begun their education when they finish school, and after 
school the steady pressure of a job narrews rather than expands 


their experience. 


“That is why the Private Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS 
described below was published — to give every thinking person, no 
matter what his degree of formal education, the opportunity to 
become a really educated man. Through this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS you can acquire for yourself the total 


Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new S YN TO PICON 


ERY few people have either the time 

or money to return to school, and to 
embark on a program of self-education 
without a “teacher” is both unrewarding 
and unproductive. Guidance, interpreta- 
tion, discussion are necessary to help you 
telate the total experience of the whole 
human race to the problems of today. 
That is why this Private Library Edition 

the GREAT BOOKS was published. 

The key to its enormous educational 
value is the “teacher” it provides—the 
amazing SYNTOPICON pictured above. The 
SYNTOPICON is a new concept in self- 
education. It is the product of 400,000 
man-hours of research by 100 scholars 
over a period of eight years. It is quite 
literally a great “teacher” living in your 

me...always at your disposal to in- 
terpret the GREAT BOOKS to you. 

As you begin to absorb and understand 
the great ideas by which man has sur- 
vived and progressed, you will begin to 
reflect their greatness in your own ability 
to think, speak, and act with a new and 
impressive maturity. You will have 
sounder judgment on political and eco- 
nomic issues, as the great minds who con- 
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ceived and contributed law and justice 
make the whole idea of government clear 
to you. You will develop a sounder phi- 
losophy of life as the accumulated experi- 
ence of the race becomes your experience 
through the great minds of the ages. 


You will not be limited in your business 
progress by your own narrow specialty, 
but will be prepared to handle the daily 
problems of top level management which 
call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 


Even in your own personal life, the ex- 
perience of mankind through century on 


Mail Coupon Now for 
FREE BOOKLET 


experience of the whole human race. With that experience, you 
will then be far better equipped to face life and love it — to meet its 
challenges and problems with courage, confidence, and intelligence.” 
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Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 
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century can guide you to the decisions 
and actions which have eternally resulted 
in the greatest success and contentment. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to learn 
the details of this handsome Private Li- 
brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. Mail 
the coupon below today for a free descrip- 
tive booklet. It will explain how you can 
find new understanding of yourself and 
the world through the great ideas which 
have engrossed men since the written 
record of man began. It is in this way that 
one acquires an education. It is in this 
way that one acquires wisdom. 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 86-E 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, free and without obligation, your handsome booklet which 


tures and describes the revolutionary syNTOPICON and the GREAT BOOKS in 


set, direct from the publisher, on your easy budget plan. 
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LETTERS 





‘Cuba in Perspective’ 
« For many years we have come to ex- 
pect from Dr. John Mackay statesman- 
like utterances to burning issues of the 
day. . . . But never has he uttered a more 
timely, prophetic, and humbling word 
than he did in the article about Cuba in 
the July 15 issue of PresByTERIAN LIFE. 
We are grateful to God that Dr. Mackay 
has been permitted to let the clear light 
of God’s Word shine in the midst of the 
darkness and confusion of our times, 
calling upon us to be at once penitent 
and of good cheer. 

—ARTHUR C. CoCHRANE 


The Theological Seminary 
University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, lowa 


« ... The tenor of the article is to dis- 
parage the United States and to soft- 
pedal the communist influence, I submit 
that we can do far more to understand 
the Cuban picture if we will not close 
our eyes to the communist menace. . . . 


—Mnrs. E. S. ScHMELING 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


« ...I've read the article; I’ve discussed 
it with people I know who lived in Cuba 
until recently; I’ve checked a few state- 
ments made in the article; then I reread 
it; and I conclude that it is propaganda 
and unworthy of a religious journal. . . . 

—Lesiiz M. Warp 


La Crescenta, California 
« Dr. Mackay’s view on Cuba is re- 
freshing after the tiresome anti-Castro 
philippics of our public press. . . . In the 
1954 open letter, we Presbyterians were 
the first who dared challenge McCarthy’s 
tyranny of thought control. Perhaps now 
again, regarding the coming revolution 
in Latin America, Dr. Mackay and Pres- 
byterians may speak out strongly for real 
freedom and responsible public debate 
of social and political issues. 
—Burton C. Dyson, M.D. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« Dr. Mackay’s scholarly but unrealistic 
article on Cuba is sympathetic to Castro 
and critical of his opponents. “Hispanic 
honor” cannot justify Castro’s career or 
absolve him of his guilt. . . . 


—Joun C. ABELS 


Retired Minister 
Chula Vista, California 


« ... The author completely passes over 
the fact that Castro took power with a 
great reservoir of good will in the United 
States, yet almost at once inaugurated a 


policy of butchering his political oppo. 
nents. Does not American repugnance 
at this policy reflect a “moral sense” 
among the American people? . . . 


—Tuomas H. STEvENson 
Painesdale, Michigan 


« Dr. John Mackay’s courageous article 
. makes a great deal of sense to me. 
I can very well understand that com- 
munism would not be unappealing to a 
hungry man; and I believe that the cause 
of freedom would be much better served 
if we concentrated on fighting poverty 
and hunger and illiteracy and disease 
rather than just the communist system 
. Surely the ideals of American democ- 
racy and the Christian faith have the 
most to offer these men and women who 
are fighting through to a new equality 
and dignity. . . 
—Norma Ramsay Jones 


Minister, The United Presbyterian Churches 
Amesville and New England, Ohio 


‘Music and the Church’ 


« ...In his emphasis on increased dis- 
cipline and thoughtfulness for addressing 
God with music (P.L., July 15, 1961), 
Dr. Gotwals is, to my mind, as right as 
rain. 

My only quarrel with this admirable 
essay is that he seems to limit church 
music to hymns and choir anthems. But 
what about chants and plainsong? As an 
Episcopalian, I rejoice to see more and 
more of our parish priests reinstituting 
a sung mass as the chief service every 
Sunday morning. Those who watched 
the solemn pontifical Eucharist cele- 
brated (and telecast) from the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine last Christmas 
Eve will, I am sure, agree that this musi- 
cal setting represents the ideal of Chris- 
tian worship. 

In any case, there is much that needs 
to be done to relieve church music of 
its perfunctory and sentimental ele- 
ments, and I think you have taken a posi- 
tive step in this direction with “Music 
and the Church.” 


—Hitary W. GranaM 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


« ... Most music in the Presbyterian 
Hymnal is awkward or childishly simple. 
. .. Professor Gotwals mentions Nos. 388 
and 429 in The Hymnal, 1933, as “mas- 
terpieces of text and music.” True, the 
tunes are good, but look at the doggerel 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Meditation: The Glory of God 


Medicine Among the Moslems by Steven and Mary Spencer 
Christian doctors aid in the conquest of illness in Iran and Egypt. 


Is Your Church Adequately Insured? by Robert H. Heinze 
An official survey reveals that many congregations have given too little attention to safeguarding 


themselves and others. 


At Home with the McLaughlins by John R. Fry with photographs by Mary Ann Gehres 
A Presbyterian doctor displays in his family, his practice, and his churchmanship the fruits of 


gratitude. 


Saturday Thoughts 


NEWS 


Private School Loans Held Constitutional 
Migration: Alternative to Crowding 

World Council Program To Aid New Nations 
Worldscene: Berlin, Nexus of Conflict 


A Pastor and his Wife Go Back to Princeton 
by Sam Tamashiro 


Italian Protestants Plan for the Future 
by Ermanno Rostan 


The AMA Learns About Medical Missions 
General Mission Giving Shows 9.4 Per Cent Rise 


Unconscious Elder Helps Korea Mission 


We've Been Asked by Floyd V. Filson 
Dear Chairman by Priscilla 


In My Opinion: A Forward Step in Alcohol Education 
by Robert D. Russell 


Seen and Heard: Real Gone 


Books: The Church Scene in America 
by John Park Lee 


Children’s Story: Allakazam-ka-zowie 
by Dorothy Ballard 


THE COVER: At the Christian Hospital in ancient Tabriz, 
Iran’s second largest city, Dr, Frank C, Bird helps ten- 
year-old Jameila learn a new manual exercise. The muscles 
in the child’s fingers were contracted by crippling burns. 
Jameila is now in the midst of a long period of treatment, 
including operations and flexing exercises, that will eventu- 
ally enable her to use her hands normally (see page 36). 


Medicine Among the Moslems continues the Spencers’ 
observations on their most recent tour for PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire of medical missions in overseas countries. Previous 
articles in this series included “Mission and Medicine in 
Cameroun” (June 1) and “Ethiopia: The Healing Equa- 
tion” (July 15). Mr. Spencer is a contributing editor, spe- 
cializing in science, of The Saturday Evening Post. 


John Park Lee, who reviews a group of current books 
on page 42, serves as secretary of the General Department 
of Public Relations and Interpretation for the Board of 
National Missions. 
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The Glory 
of God 


Read Ezekiel 1. 

This chapter is a vision of the manifestation of the 
glory of God, characterized by dazzling light. 

First, the chapter has to do with the visitation of 


God—“visitation” in the sense of direct approach, almost - 


“intervention,” for always when God “visits” man, it is 
for immediate action, either in judgment or to save. 
Thus God acts at the turning points of history—Moses 
at Sinai, Elijah at Horeb, Jesus transfigured on the 
Mount, the little company in the upper room at Pente- 
cost (Exodus 19, I Kings 19, Mark 9, Acts 2. Compare 
the ancient Jewish readings for Pentecost: Exodus 19, 
Habakkuk 3, Psalms 29, Ezekiel 1). 

Second, this visitation in blinding light is bound up 
with a revelation of the utmost importance—the whole 
world is God's sphere of action. Since the reformation 
under King Josiah it had been emphasized with ex- 
clusive vigor that only in Jerusalem could God be found. 
How were these exiles to find him? They lived among 
a confusion of peoples, and everywhere the gods of 
Babylon (v. 1). Jerusalem was hundreds of miles away, 
and a wide desert between. Moreover, the temple was 
destroyed. Ezekiel is given the message the people 
needed. He sees the throne of God as a chariot, com- 
pletely mobile. He sees four living creatures in human 
form (v. 5), each with four faces and four wings (v. 6). 
Beside each living creature, there is a double wheel, 
a wheel within a wheel, the inner at right angles to the 
outer, and there are eyes round the rims. The living 
creatures support a solid platform. On this platform 
there is a sapphire throne and upon the throne, topmost 
of all, a figure of dazzling light. All this means that the 
chariot-throne is completely mobile. The wheels can 
run east or west, north or south. The living creatures 
can fly straight ahead in any direction over mountains 
and across deserts. If you cannot find God, God can 
find you even in the place least expected. Whenever 
God’s people are in need of him, he is there. 

Third, there is the association of light. The prophet 
sees a tempest coming from the north, a vast cloud burst- 
ing with flame; brilliant light all about it (v. 4), and 
within it a radiance glowing in the heart of fire, burning 
coals, torches darting to and fro (v. 13). The wheels 
sparkle like chrysolite (v. 16), and the hubs shine 
with brilliant light (v. 18: the Hebrew has, mistakenly, 
“height” and “fear”). The vision is all flashing with 





fire (v. 27), and the encircling radiance is like a rain. 
bow on a rainy day. Through this radiance, half seen 
and half too bright for seeing, a figure looms. Ezekiel 
does not say he saw God himself; he interposes three 
veils—the semblance of the likeness of the glory of God, 

The prophet falls prostrate in awe and worship be- 
fore the dazzling light of God. Here is light beyond all 
human thought and sight, the uncreated light, tran- 
scendent, beyond description (“like,” “semblance,” 
“likeness,” “as it were”). Out of the light there comes 
the word, and the prophet is bidden to speak this word 
to the people. He witnesses to what he has seen and 
heard (2:3; cf. Isaiah 6:8-9). Note that when men 
received the Holy Spirit ( Acts 4:31f.), they immediately 
witnessed. This has always been so. Ever since Pente- 
cost, whenever men have heard the Word, whenever 
the Light has shined into their hearts, they have boldly 
declared what God has done for them. The Church is 
wholly dependent upon this word and vision. 


Read Genesis 1:1-4. 

When we turn to Genesis 1, we find the same three 
motifs: God's visitation; the whole world is his sphere; 
Word and Light. 

First: God’s visitation resulted in the creation of the 
cosmos (the ordered world). God intervened, and by 
his direct action he created order out of chaos. He sepa- 
rated day and night, earth and sky, land and sea. He 
made times and seasons. He made all living creatures; 
he made man. By direct action he “visited” the pattri- 
archs, brought Israel out of Egypt, raised up prophets 
and kings, sent his on!v Son into the World, and still 
he acts directly in men by the Holy Spirit. 

Second: Since God created the world, there is no 
part of it where his power does not run. Isaiah saw 
God in his temple, but saw also that the whole earth 
was full of his glory (Isaiah 6:3). The heavens and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain him (I Kings 
8:27), how much less any one place. 

Third: God’s first word was “Let there be light.” 
The Word of God and the Light were active together, 
and so it is always. Indeed the Word is the Light of 
the World (John 1: 1-9). 


Questions 

1. How far does the awareness of the majesty of God 
have a place in (a) the worship of the Church, and (b) 
our personal experience? (Ezekiel 1, v. 28). 

2. God visited his prophets and his people in a direct 
challenging way. Does he approach us today (a) indi- 
vidually, (b) corporately, in the same way? How? 

3. The vision of God’s glory is always accompanied 
by the voice calling to obedience and witness. Where 
for us is the necessary relation between worship and 
the mission of the Church? . 


First of a series of Bible study units from Jesus Christ the Light of the World, preparatory booklet endorsed by the General Assembly for 
use in Presbyterian congregations during weeks prior to and during the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi, India, November 18-December 6, 1961. The seventy-six-page illustrated booklet may be ordered from Presbyterian Distribution 
Service, 225 Varick St., N.Y. 14, N.Y.; 200 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; or 234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Cal. One to nine 
copies, 50¢ each; ten to ninety-nine, 35¢ each; 100 or more, 25¢ each. 
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|hedicine 
limong the Moslems 


Christian doctors aid in the conquest of illness in Iran and Egypt 
Text and photographs by Steven and Mary Spencer 
Dr. Robert M. Eaton, director of the fifty-bed Christian Hospital in Meshed, takes the medical history of a turbaned Iran- 


ian patient as Nurse Julia Monaserian interprets. Dr. Eaton, who is studying Farsi, values Mrs. Monaserian’s linguistic 
talents. Iran is a country of many languages, and the nurse knows most of them: Farsi, Turkish, Assyrian, and Armenian. 











MEDICINE 
AMONG THE MOSLEMS 


Iran is a country rich in human history, resounding 
names, and exotic images. It is Persia, the land of Cyrus 
the Great, and of Darius and Xerxes. It was a cradle 
of civilization even thousands of years before these 
powerful rulers. It is the land of Omar Khayyam and 
of Persian gardens and carpets. The mosaic tiles of its 
blue-green mosques glitter on its city skylines. Camel 
caravans creep across its lonely plains—and oil flows 
beneath them in modern pipelines. 

But Iran is also a land whose 19,000,000 people, while 
striving toward industrialization, still need the kind 
of help, especially medical help, which Western nations 
are so skilled in providing. Here the Presbyterian mis- 
sions, though small in number, continue an outstanding 
record of service begun on a rainy day in November, 
1835, when Dr. Asahel Grant arrived at Urumia (now 
Rezaieh ) in western Iran. 

During the succeeding century and a quarter, the 
Christian workers have experienced frequent frustra- 
tions and a few setbacks, as they have in that other 
Moslem stronghold, Egypt. But in our visit to mission 
hospitals in both these countries, we found a friendli- 
ness and a hospitality that reflected a deep appreciation 


of what the doctors and nurses are doing for the people. 

One reason the Moslems seek out Christian hospitals 
is that they know a patient is never turned away, no 
matter how hopeless his condition appears. And many 
are, indeed, in critical state by the time they arrive. 
For the great majority of the people in these countries 
live in villages, often far removed from hospitals of 
any kind. And many, too, have yet to learn the precepts 
of disease prevention and early treatment. 

The tragic penalty of delay was impressed upon us 
by an incident at the Christian Hospital in Meshed. 
Located in the far northeast corner of the country, fifty 
miles from Russia and a hundred miles from Afghanis- 
tan, Meshed is the holiest city in Iran. Hundreds of 
thousands of Moslem pilgrims come each year to its 
shrine, which cannot be photographed or even ap- 
proached by the unbeliever. Many seek cures at the 
shrine, and then, if not helped there, go to the Christian 
Hospital. One of these was a woman with advanced 
cancer of the breast. 

“The cause of her trouble,” said her sturdy, bearded 
husband, “is that she had a daughter, and when the 
daughter died, she beat her breast and beat her breast” 
—beating on his own chest to show us. “And that was 
the cause of this injury which spreads and does not 
heal. Just lately she has begun to feel very sick, so we 
have come now, although it is hard to walk so far 


Donkeys, men in Western suits and Egyptian robes, and women in veils pass by the gate of the American Mission Hospital in 
Tanta. Located in a city second only to Mecca as a focus of pilgrimage ” Egyptian Moslems, the institution has served 


the locale for sixty-five years, providing an example of Christian ¢ 
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long with fine medical and surgical core. 
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Persian women, muffled in black chuddars, recite their symptoms to Dr. Dorothy Porter at the mission hospital in Tabriz. 


across the fields in the snow to the bus.” He spoke in 
Farsi (Persian ), which Mrs. Julia Monaserian, an Iran- 
ian nurse, translated for us. She also knows Turkish, 
Assyrian, and Armenian. 

Dr. Khadang Burumandon and Dr. Robert Eaton si- 
lently examined the discolored and misshapen breast 
of the woman on the table. Then Dr. Eaton, surgeon 
and director of the fifty-bed hospital, shook his head 
and spoke to us in English. “If they don’t have pain, 
they just don’t come to the hospital. So we see most of 
these cases too late. This family doesn’t know about 
cancer, and thinks this is an injury. 

“Well, we can take X-rays to see how far this has 
metastasized. Her husband thinks she has had it for 
six months. It may have been longer. But they come 
from a farm far east of here, and, as he says, it is difficult 
to travel in the winter. In the spring the roads turn to 
mud, and it’s not easy then, either.” 

This woman would probably not see another spring. 
And spring in Iran, we were told by Miss Elisabeth 
Reynolds, station treasurer and long-time resident of 


the country, is a time of extraordinary beauty. For the 
mountains around Meshed are covered with poppies 
that appear as the snow retreats. And there are thorn 
bushes full of delicate pink and white blossoms resem- 
bling sweet peas. One hill at Meshed is red with tulips 
(Holland tulips came originally from Persia), and in 
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the spring men bring tulips down from the hills by 
the donkey load. Ilchee (Dutch iris) also grows here. 
The name means “ambassador of spring,” and the vil- 
lagers, Miss Reynolds said, eat the iris bulbs like arti- 
chokes. 

But at the time of our visit, in February, the land- 
scape outside the city was a vast expanse of beige and 
brown and white—earth color and snow color. “Khaki” 
is the Persian word for “earth color,” and the world 
around Meshed was khaki. 

In all seasons the charm and challenge of Iran have 
spoken to the Presbyterian mission workers and have 
held many of them through a lifetime of service. When 
Dr. Joseph P. Cochran retired in 1958—receiving the 
Order of the Crown before he left—the Cochran family 
had completed 102 years of work in Iran, sixty-five of 
them in medicine. This remarkable record began when 
Dr. Cochran’s grandfather, the Reverend Joseph G. 
Cochran, came to Urumia in 1847, the year that cholera 
killed 4,000 of the city’s 25,000 residents. The record 
continued with his father, Dr. Joseph P. Cochran, Sr., 
who in 1882 built at Urumia the first American hospital 
in Iran, and ‘with his own mission career, which started 
in 1921. The only interruptions were for education in 
the United States. Both the present Dr. Cochran and 
his father were born in Urumia, and the father and 
grandfather died there. 





“My father once saved the city,” Dr. Cochran told 
us, “when it was threatened by Kurdish invaders. The 
chief of the Kurds had been a patient of his, and my 
father rode out and persuaded him to postpone the at- 
tack. In the meantime the city strengthened its defenses 
and was able to fend off the invaders when they did 
move up. For this he was awarded the Order of the 
Lion and Sun.” 


Urumia is near the western shore of salty Lake - 


Urumia (the name of both town and lake is now 
Rezaieh ). It was a center of the ancient Nestorian Chris- 
tians, also called Assyrians, and during the First World 
War it was overrun by the Turks. The Presbyterians 
helped rehabilitate the ravished area, and built a new 
Cochran Memorial Hospital, but in 1933 the Iranian 
government ordered them out and bought the mission 
properties. 

Dr. Cochran, now acting medical officer of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, had 
served in all of the Presbyterian hospitals in Iran before 
he left. His most recent assignment was at Meshed. 
But unfortunately there aren’t enough Cochrans. The 
work in Iran has suffered from shortage of personnel. 
Where the Church once operated seven hospitals, today 
it has only four, located at Meshed, Tabriz, Resht, and 
Hamadan. 

This is one of the most serious problems facing the 
Church’s medical work in the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa, one to which the Commission’s medical commit- 
tee, in its medical emphasis program, has given much 
attention. Dr. Eaton, now at Meshed, was aware of it 
when in the summer of 1959 he decided to give up a 
successful surgery practice in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and devote the rest of his useful years to missionary 
medicine. 

The Commission needs doctors of all ages, but it 
hopes Dr. Eaton’s happy experience will set a pattern 
for many physicians who, in their middle years, wish 
to make wider use of their medical skills among people 
whose needs are acute. 

Dr. Eaton, a thoughtful, friendly man with a great 
deal of enthusiasm and drive, was fifty-seven when he 
made his decision. His attractive, outgoing wife, Mir- 
iam, was a few years younger. A graduate of Rush 
Medical School, Dr. Eaton had also trained in thoracic 
surgery under the famous Dr. Evarts Graham, had done 
research on shock at Harvard, and had been solidly 
established at Grand Rapids for twenty-eight years. 

“We were perfectly happy in Grand Rapids,” Dr. 
Eaton remarked as we stepped into the neat, cream- 
colored brick hospital at Meshed. “But we felt we 
wanted to do something more with our lives. Our 
four children were grown (two daughters are married, 
one son is a medical student, and another son is in 
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college ). So we volunteered to go wherever the Com” 
mission needed us. It just happened to be Iran, which 

pleased us tremendously because Miriam’s grandfather, - 
Jeremiah Oldfather, had been a missionary here, and 

we'd heard a lot about Iran.” 

Actually the need for additional doctors in Iran had_ 
become acute by the time the Eatons arrived in July, 
1960. Within a year or so four physicians of long ex. 
perience there, including Dr. Cochran, had left, on re. 
tirement or for other reasons, and two more were 
planning to leave. At Meshed the Eatons and young 
Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Huntwork are working hard to 
meet the demand for medical services. 

The Eatons and the Huntworks are also assiduously 
studying Farsi. Dr. Eaton rises at 5 o'clock, drills himself 
in the language with the help of a tape recorder, then 
takes a lesson from a teacher at 6. His hospital day 
starts immediately after breakfast. 

His first stop with us was the emergency room, where 
a young coal miner, Gholan Taheri, lay with a badly 
crushed and lacerated foot. Two companions who had 
driven all night to bring him here from the mine at 
Torbat-i-Shaikh Jam, said that a mine car had become 
derailed in a sloping shaft. Gholan was trying to put it 
back on the track when it slipped and fell on him. 

Leaving Dr. Eaton to repair the shattered foot, we 
walked out into the clinic waiting room with the nurs- 
ing supervisor, Miss Mary Harvey. From a bench in 
the front row, an old woman jumped up to catch Miss 
Harvey's hand. She wore a brightly colored dress over 
long wool trousers, and over all the characteristic Iran- 
ian chuddar. Hers was a popular dark blue pattern with 
a sprinkling of white flowers. The chuddar is an un- 
fringed shawl, a circular piece of thin material worn 
over the head—and often over most of the face—and 
hanging to the floor. It is held in place with the hands 
kept beneath the cloth, or with the teeth. 

This woman had had a cataract removed some time 
ago, and was now very happy because she could see 
with one eye at least. Today she was here with her 
daughter, her son-in-law, and a neighbor. She had a 
pain in her stomach, she told Miss Harvey; and her 
daughter, who four days ago had given birth to her 
third child at home, had a fever. 

“But we have no money for the clinic ticket,” the 
woman said. “Please, give me money for a ticket.” Her 
good eye twinkled at Miss Harvey, who looked at her 
doubtfully and asked where her husband was. 

“Husband?” she cried scornfully. “How would a blind 
person like me have a husband? Just give me a little 
medicine so I can have strength to work.” 

Miss Harvey shook her head resignedly, but gave her 
the small coin necessary for registration at the clinic 
window. “I don’t know about this,” she murmured to 
us as she handed the woman the coin. “Still, the son- 
in-law is only an apprentice shoemaker, and they do 
have three children to support.” 

The old woman looked at the coin. “Ah-h!” she cried 
indignantly, “this only pays for the examination. How 
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Dr. Joseph P. Cochran, shown here with Mrs. Cochran, re- 
ceived an award from the Shah of Iran when he retired 
in 1958, is now Medical Secretary of the UP Commission. 


do I pay for the medicine? Please give me money for 
the medicine.” 

Miss Harvey laughingly refused, and the woman 
laughed, too. “If she really can’t afford it, they'll find 
that out in the office and give her the medicine,” Miss 
Harvey said. “But the clinic ticket will let both women 
be examined to see what they need.” 

And a short time later we passed the two again, sit- 
ting at a doctor’s desk while the mother explained vig- 
orously that she had given her daughter all the proper 
“cold” and “warm” foods, but that the fever had not 
gone away. 

Now “cold” and “warm” in no way refer to the actual 
temperature of the food, or to whether it is raw or 
cooked or chilled. They are a sort of mystic property 
which medically unsophisticated people in many parts 
of the world regard as inherent in the foods themselves. 
Iranians say the meat of a rooster, for instance, is cold, 
that of a hen is warm. Rice is cold; grape juice is warm. 
Honey is warm. For arthritis, people of the Meshed 
area eat a special crystallized sugar (warm) called 
nabot, made by boiling sugar and milk. No matter what 
medicine the doctor orders, the patient keeps bits of 
nabot beside his bed to nibble on. 

The woman we had seen in the waiting room was 
fortunate in having some family ties, we learned, even 
though she no longer had a husband. Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntwork told us later that there is nothing more dis- 
tressing in Iran than the insecure position of women. 
“Divorce has been very simple in the past,” Dr. Hunt- 
work said. “A man could easily set aside a wife of whom 
he tired, or who was in any way disabled.” 
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In the garden of the American Mission Hospital at Tanta, di- 
rector Paul Jamison chats with Mustapha Naggar, who lost 
his leg while repairing a rotary saw in a flax factory. 


Even now, when marriage contracts are required and 
specify what a man must pay a wife whom he divorces, 
the woman’s position is by no means fully protected. 
The very fact that terms of divorce are written into the 
marriage contract makes the wife unhappy and inse- 
cure. And there is additional tension because of plural 
wives, the Huntworks point out. It is scarcely surprising 
that the doctors find much mental disturbance—depres- 
sion and attempted suicide—among women patients. 

Yet on the other hand, there are many instances 
where family ties are very strong. A man won't want to 
leave his wife alone in a hospital room. He will say. 
“She is so used to a family, and her heart gets weak 
when she is alone.” They are often very warm and 
affectionate people. 


Bitween Meshed in the northeast corner of Iran, and 
Tabriz in the far northwest, lie a thousand miles of 
almost featureless plain, rimmed by mountain ranges. 
The jagged peaks to the north show strange, varicolored 
striations, like a finger painting. For thirty-seven hours 
our train clanked westward, paralleling for much of this 
distance the ancient route of Marco Polo, along which 
caravans of camels still pass. We flashed by villages of 
mud-brick houses with domed or arched roofs. Each 
village, farm, or orchard was surrounded by mud walls, 
the universal symbol of ownership. Near the railroad 
stations the harsh lines of the landscape were softened 
by groves of poplars, their bare silver-gray trunks catch- 
ing the winter sunlight. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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IS YOUR CHURCH)! 


An official survey reveals that many congregations have given 


RUDENT is the householder who periodically 

clears his dining room table and spreads upon 

it his existing insurance policies, thus to see 

whether all likely risks have been foreseen and 

all intelligent advice heeded. Something of that 
very sort has been going on throughout The United 
Presbyterian Church, coast to coast, during the past 
year. 

The General Council, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, asked each congregation—there are 
9,133 all told—to answer a questionnaire about its 
present insurance situation. More than two-thirds an- 
swered in time for their answers to become a part of 
the tabulated results. Another 500 answered after the 
deadline, leaving nearly 2,500 churches not answering. 

There are at least two possible assumptions about 
the churches that did not answer. One is that their 
insurance programs are bad enough to be a source of 
embarrassment. The other is that they don’t like ques- 
tionnaires. In any case, their failure to answer does not 
matter too much, because the two-thirds that answered 
are more than enough to provide an idea of the in- 
surance situation in the churches of The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A, 

The news is not good. 

While 63 per cent of the responding churches have 
public liability insurance, great numbers of them are 
covered for regrettably small amounts. Public liability 
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insurance provides that the insurance company will 
pay a claim in which the insured (in this case a church) 
loses or is likely to lose a suit for damages filed by 
one who has been injured as a result of negligence on 
the part of the insured. Moreover, the insuring com- 
pany undertakes the defense against the suit, at its 
expense. 

Of the churches insured in this way, there is one 
group of 554 whose maximum limit of public liability 
coverage is $10,000. Moreover, it would require the 
injury of more than one person in the same accident to 
fetch the $10,000. For one person the limit would be 
$5,000. Churches insured for as much as $20,000 num- 
ber 656; for $40,000, 126; for $50,000, there are 780. 
Meanwhile, there are 2,268 churches reporting no in- 
surance at all to protect themselves from the claims 
of those who may be injured. 

What is worse, the 3,913 with public liability insur- 
ance include only 1,640 whose policies cover the in- 
juries which may be sustained through automobiles not 
owned by the church, but sometimes called upon for 
church errands. The other 2,273 are prepared only for 
spills down the stairs or for injuries catsed by a falling 
cornice. 

There is a fairly serious question of right and wrong 
in the matter of liability insurance. Most of the states, 
through most of our American history, have had the 
doctrine of eleemosynary immunity, which is a way 
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|| ADEQUATELY INSURED? © 


too little attention to safeguarding themselves and others 


by ROBERT H. HEINZE 


of saying that churches and hospitals and similar non- 
profit enterprises may not be successfully sued for most 
kinds of damages. Apart from the fact that the immunity 
doctrine is eroding and that many states are reversing 
the traditional stand, there remains the question as to 
whether a Presbyterian church would be comfortable 
about pleading such a doctrine in answer to one who 
has been crippled by the unhappy negligence of the 
church. 

In this connection, the General Assembly has long 
since advised churches to purchase their public liability 
insurance with an additional clause providing that the 
insurance company will not plead in court the im- 
munity of the church as a defense. Without such a 
clause, the moral intent of a congregation to meet its 
responsibilities to the public, even though it could 
legally dodge them, might be disregarded. 

There is a related kind of immunity, equally abhor- 
rent to those who have pondered the matter of in- 
surance for churches. Some communities excuse 
churches from the provisions of their building codes, 
even at the points at which the code is designed to 
prevent fire and otherwise safeguard human life. This 
is an unseemly immunity, and ought to be declined by 
United Presbyterian churches. 

Fire insurance is the kind which quickly comes to 
mind whenever insurance is considered. Of the 
churches in the survey, 111 reported no insurance at all, 
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and another 405 reported that they had fire insurance 
only. The insurance people nowadays consider fire in- 
surance to be the merest loincloth of coverage, since 
there are so many risks to be pondered: lightning, 
windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, civil commotion, air- 
craft or vehicle damage, smoke damage, malicious 
mischief, and vandalism. Fairly new and readily avail- 
able in most of the states is a package called the Public 
and Institutional Property Form, which takes care of 
all the foregoing kinds of insurance in one package, 
frequently at reduced cost. Anybody who is familiar 
with a homeowner's policy and thinks of it as gathering 
together his concerns about his house will recognize 
that the Public and Institutional Property arrangement 
will serve a church in the same way. 

Then there is boiler insurance, a protection not con- 
tained in most generalized policies, no matter how ex- 
tended the extended coverage may purport to be. To 
be sure, any policy which covers explosions will cover 
the damage which may be done to walls or windows 
or roof, but will not provide for replacement of the 
boiler itself, which may have spilled its tubes and stay 
bolts all over the basement. Many states require an 
annual inspection of any boiler raising a head of steam 
higher than a given number of pounds per square inch. 
Since insurance covering a boiler also provides for 
annual inspection by the company, many churches 
figure they are buying the inspection as much as the 
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IS YOUR CHURCH 
ADEQUATELY INSURED? 
(CONTINUED) 


insurance. 

“Silver and gold have I none,” said an early church 
officer to a beggar. The same situation as to legal tender 
does not prevail today: churches handle hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of dollars between the time of the 
Sunday morning offering and Monday banking hours. 
Everybody will want the money protected from thieves 
who break in to steal. The officers through whose hands 
the money passes will particularly welcome the pur- 
chase of a fiduciary bond, guaranteeing that the church 
will be reimbursed for any loss if the trustworthiness 
of any of them should falter. The particularly wary 
officer will want the fiduciary bond and the theft 
policy to be placed with the same company, so that 
any disappearance of church funds will not be ac- 
companied by a dispute between two companies, each 
claiming that the loss occurred in the way for which 
the other is liable. 

All these things having been said, it is still true that 
fire insurance is at the heart of any insurance program. 
Most other coverages have been added to fire policies 
from time to time, as the needs of the public and the 
risk estimates of the companies have evolved. 

Insurance companies welcome the business of 
churches, but they recognize that any category of busi- 
ness brings its special kinds of grief. In the case of 
churches, there are three unhappy factors: the do-it- 
yourself installation of wiring by good men whose piety 
exceeds their knowledge of electricity; the fact that 
fire finds its way to the high, vaulted roofs of churches 
and is there inaccessible to firemen and their hoses; 
and the undeniable fact that church fires break out 
when there is nobody on the premises to give an early 
alarm. 


Avxorner source of anguish to everybody is the possi- 
bility that the present officers of a church do not know 
the legal limitations upon that which is promised them 
in the insurance policy they now have. For example, 
they may have a policy which will meet a claim of total 
destruction of a church by paying in cash the depre- 
ciated value of the building. Now many churches are 
old, and have been depreciating for years, and may 
cost far more to replace than their beaten-down value 
on the books of the insurance people. 

In the other direction is the question of increased 
building costs, so that a church whose insurance is 
based on the actual cost of replacement had better be 
sure that the face value of its policy is increased every 
time the cost of building and rebuilding goes up. 

Churches should keep in mind the concept of re- 
placement value, which gets away from the deprecia- 
tion trap and avoids misunderstandings as to the 
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amount of money for which the insurance company 
is liable in the event of a partial loss. Most losses are 
partial, not total, and a policy which provides for re- 
placement value will replace a burned roof with a 
new roof. 


Tue stan in charge of research and study for a large 
insurance company has struck one comforting note 
about the United Presbyterian survey of insurance 
matters. He says that the study is unique, unprece- 
dented, and therefore of immense value. He admits the 
depressing facts which are revealed by the analysis, 
but applauds the concern which called for something 
to be done about it. He notes that the facts developed 
and documented are just what he imagined all along, 
but he wasn’t imagining about Presbyterians only; he 
thinks his own denomination, or any other with a large 
degree of local self-government, would get the same 
answers to the same questions. 

The best advice to a church is that it get good advice; 
that it turn to its local agent or broker for truly pro- 
fessional treatment of its account. The agent may be a 
member, or an officer, of the church. The odds are good 
that the officers will not go outside the boundaries of 
the congregation to find someone upon whom to be- 
stow their business. 

The agent may be a lot more comfortable if the 
officers establish an insurance committee to join him 
in providing for annual review of the insurance pro- 
gram, to see whether old risks are still adequately 
covered, whether there are any new risks, and whether | 
there is any new way of providing all desired protec- 4 
tion, old or new. One of the most important ways in~ 
which an insurance agent helps his client is to suggest 
that the size of a policy be increased whenever inflation 
has increased the cost of replacing the building in- 
sured. It may not always be clear to everybody that 
a man who recommends increased expenditures for 
premiums is really thinking of protection for the church 
and not of commissions for himself. 

Dr. Harry J. Loman, Professor of Insurance, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dean of the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, says, 
“Ideally, the committee would include an attorney, 
an accountant, a building contractor, and one or two 
persons with practical insurance background. This 
should be a standing committee because the continuous 
modification of available insurance forms and cover- 
ages demands almost constant surveillance, which can 
be done most effectively by the insurance committee, 
in cooperation with an insurance broker, to assure the 
church of a sound and economical insurance program.” 

A committee would help greatly. It may be that 
churches have too many committees altogether, but the 
matter of “this particular phase of Church Steward- 
ship”—as the General Council describes it—is too much 
responsibility for any one man or woman. The risks 
are high. Fire—and the host of related casualties— 
should not be played with. 
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A Presbyterian doctor 
displays in his family, his practice, and his churchmanship 
the fruits of gratitude 


At Home with 
The McLaughlins 


it's a rare summer day when none of the older children are away at camp and all nine Mclaughlins are present for a meal. 


by John R. Fry with photographs by Mary Ann Gehres 


When Dean R. McLaughlin, M.D., hurried one day into the Decatur-Macon County Hospital in 
Decatur, Illinois, a new nurse told him, “The babies aren’t out yet,” because his sport shirt, the 
distant look in his eye, and the speed of his entry marked him as a new father and not as the doctor 
who had delivered one of the babies. Doctors probably are no more identifiable as a group than 
any other kind of men, but the open-throated sport shirt is atypical of doctors, and an explicit 
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AT HOME 
WITH 
THE 
McLAUGHLINS 


CONTINUED 


Approaching bedtime finds the usually talkative Ann in a pensive mood as her 
mother winds a curl. Doing Ann’s hair is a job that often falls to Jean, Phyl, or Sue. 


sign that Dr. McLaughlin abides by few forms as he 
carries through his various professional, ecclesiastical, 
and paternal tasks. 

The new-style doctor in America tends away from 
general practice, and some new-style general practi- 
tioners tend toward a coolness that, they hope, will 
break the stereotype of the doctor as the warm, friend- 
ly, old-bedroom-slippers fellow who combines skill and 
luck to bring his patients through. Dean McLaughlin 
is not cool, or warm either, and refutes all stereotypes. 
If anything, he is somewhere between hot and blistering 
as he conducts a sprawling general practice in the 
farmlands of central Illinois. Driving between Sullivan 
(where he lives, and runs a practice with two other 
doctors ), and Lovington, nine miles away (where he 
has an office with daily office hours), and to the 
Decatur hospital twenty-six miles away, and the Mat- 
toon hospital twenty-one miles away, stopping en route 
for house calls, his uncomplaining Volkswagen con- 
stantly piles up high-speed miles to the 97,000 it al- 
ready has run. 

As a general practitioner, Dean McLaughlin main- 
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tains a schedule that seldom works out. A meeting 
arranged for three months in advance is wiped out by 
a sudden emergency. His wife, Pam, sat reading mag- 
azines in the hospital throughout an anniversary eve- 
ning while the doctor waited to deliver a baby that 
didn’t arrive until early the next morning. His children 
know that meals are interruptable and, furthermore, 
can start with or without Daddy, because when he says 
he will be home and when he does come home rarely 
coincide. 

The doctor, however, does not seem to be that busy, 
not to his family, or to his patients, or to his professional 
colleagues. In the Volkswagen he goes swiftly, but 
with people he goes slowly. “When people are sick,” 
he says, “they have a maximum number of questions 
and a minimum number of answers. That’s why I some- 
times spend forty-five minutes on art ordinary six- or 
seven-minute house call, and that’s why I try to see 
hospitalized patients when I can do them the most 
good, not when they can fit best into my day.” An in- 
formal conversationalist who articulates volubly and 
engagingly, he expects to be heard when he talks, and 
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Jean is getting ready for church camp. Able and intelli- 
gent, she is a first-class mother’s helper and big sister. 


reciprocally listens attentively to what is said to him. 
This is a rare talent in a doctor or in anyone else, and 
especially fruitful in Dr. McLaughlin, who has a more 
than perfunctory understanding of psychiatric insights 
into the nature of illness. 

Pam says of her husband: “It’s a good thing that 
he can miss meals, or go two or three days without 
sleep, and not complain. It teaches us all. He lives 
quickly, but he lives well. He takes life as it comes 
along.” No one who knows the doctor even a little bit 
would want the statement to stand just there, because, 
though he can adjust flexibly to the daily demands of 
his practice, he has not adjusted his life to it. In that 
sense he does not take life as it comes along. For in- 
stance, he headed a citizens’ committee that won a 
hot fight for a new high school building, and largely 
for that reason has lost in two attempts to win election 
to the school board. An innately conservative com- 
munity cannot apparently take all the progress that 
McLaughlin has in mind. “The first time I lost by 


eight votes because I scarcely campaigned. The second 
time I campaigned and lost by a lot more because the 
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The prime handler of the family’s unpredictable Siamese 


cat, Phyllis is musician, thespian, athlete, and scholar. 


people found out where I stand, which was a mistake.” 

Unofficially and officially he is involved in almost 
everything that goes on in Sullivan, and he knows al- 
most all of its 4,000 residents through the media of his 
own family, his practice, his civic activities, and his 
deep identification with the Presbyterian church. Hav- 
ing moved to the town only nine years ago, he has set 
a record of sorts in becoming so quickly one of the 
town’s foremost citizens, and surely the least ostenta- 
tious foremost citizen any town ever had. 

As is true of any father, Dean McLaughlin can be 
clearly and accurately seen in his seven children. When 
Susan (twelve) plays bad-pong with her visiting cousin 
Barry, she is inventing and displaying some of the 
outrageous wit that runs through the family, and par- 
ticularly in father, like a vein of pure silver. ( Bad-pong 
is played on a ping-pong table, with a ping-pong ball 
and badminton rackets.) When John (ten) insists on 
catching the last six minutes of a thirty-minute tele- 
vision show, he is using every second to good advantage 
—just like father. Ann’s general loquacity, her simple 
eight-vear-old delight in talking and listening, mark her 
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The three boys, Bill, John, and Dave (in ascending order), spend time with 
one another, and enjoy typically masculine pursuits, including just sitting. 


a true McLaughlin. Phyllis, (fourteen), Jean (fifteen), 
and David (seventeen) have their own irons in the 
fire twelve months out of the year, and have to plan 
as carefully for a family vacation as their busy dad 
does. Even Bill (six), roaring around on his push- 
pedal red racer, displays some of his father’s being, 
almost as much as when he goes to sleep promptly no 
matter where or when he has completely run down. 

No family, to the extent that it is a real family, can 
revolve around and display the being of only one of 
its members—even a colorful father. The McLaughlin 
family is as real as families come. This family has its 
own complex being. It finds excitement and esprit in 
the work and personality of the father, to be sure, but 
it is nourished and subtly held together by the mother. 

Dean says of his wife: “She lets time get away from 
her,” which means that she has a happy facility for 
disregarding clock time when it contradicts the psy- 
chological time of her children. Pam observes what 
French thinker Gabriel Marcel terms the “personal 
rhythm” of her children and her husband. There is no 
fixed bedtime, nor getting up time, nor established 
time for the daily family hour nor for meals. She real- 
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istically observes an order that springs out of internal 
existence and does not force an external order that 
comes from the clock and the calendar. This does not 
lead to chaos. It promotes internal strength and a con- 
centrated sense of familyness—McLaughlinness—that 
is sensuously present throughout the home. 

Seven children plus two parents plus an oddball 
Siamese cat represent, arithmetically stated, eighty-one 
primary relationships, and uncountable, shifting sec- 
ondary relationships. Each one of the nine McLaugh- 
lins has a definite community life, neighborhood life, 
and church life. Mother is the only one who knows or 
knows someone who does know where any given one 
of the family is or what he is apt to be doing every hour 
of every day of every year. This requires intuition, 
memory, and an unbelievable tolerance—all of which 
mother McLaughlin possesses, as well as what one of 
her friends calls “a positive genius fer administration 
without throwing her weight around.” 

The outcome is a dependable family environment 
where everybody works and everybody plays, and in 
very unusual combinations everybody helps someone 
else. The family hour typically furnishes at least one 
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While Dave waits his turn, Dr. McLoughlin checks Jean out 
for camp. Teen-agers plan careers in biological science. 


time a day when every busy family member or the 
maximum number possible for that day can sit down 
together. A song, devotions, a favorite story (with 
responsibilities evenly distributed) are parts of the 
hour that concludes with a frank, often boisterous, 
gripe session; the older children are presently arguing 
for, and beginning to show signs of winning, a checking 
account that, they insist, will save money. The family 
hour comes out of the total participation of the family 
in church. “Anything that goes on at the church has a 
McLaughlin in it somewhere,” says Chris Melcher, the 
pastor's wife. 

Without the suspicion of a trace of piousness, the 
family expresses the mystery, joy, and hope of life at 
home and at church. Daddy is an elder, and moderator 
of the Presbytery, and chairman of the Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Relations. He and Pam partici- 
pate eagerly in all the adult study possibilities offered 
by the church, as teachers and taught. Pam is all over 
the Sunday school. Dave is moderator of the Presbytery 
U.P.Y. organization. Jean helps edit the church paper. 
Jean and Phyllis work in the Daily Vacation Bible 
School, All attend church, including six-year-old Bill, 
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Poy 


Maternal Susie sees to it that young Bill will be no 
stranger to writing when he enters first grade next month. 


who, one Sunday, as pastor George Melcher opened his 
children’s sermon with a “Good morning, children,” 
responded, “Hi, George.” 

With their name and family size, the McLaughlins 
are often automatically assumed to be Roman Cath- 
olics, which is ironic because few families could pos- 
sibly be more Protestant in thought and life—or more 
delightful. 

The doctor feels that too many people are unneces- 
sarily hospitalized; for that reason he delivers almost 
all his babies in the minor surgery room of the clinic, 
and sends the mother and newborn baby directly home. 
He thinks, also, that medical care for the aged in situa- 
tions such as exist in Sullivan can be handled locally 
and in the home. He has good medical and theological 
reasons for these positions, but the principal reason can 
be found in his own remarkable home, where the sound 
of the well-played piano, the click of the ping-pong 
ball, the ringing of the telephone, the sight of readers, 
puzzleworkers, wrestlers, baseball players, the promise 
of camping vacations, the smell of fresh-made coffee, 
and the meowing of the cat dissatisfied with the brand 
of cat food offered, spell health and hope. 
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Feeling No Pain 

There is a congregation, so we hear, which is paying 
for its new church building by collecting green stamps. 
The method is novel and ingenious. The members must 
feel quite virtuous whenever they buy things for them- 
selves: each dollar spent (at an emporium which gives 
out green stamps) brings the new sanctuary that much 
closer. Nonmember friends of the church will be so- 
licited not for the long green, but for the tiny, perforated 
green. Nobody will be asked for actual money; thus 
nobody will have to feel the pain of actual sacrifice. 

There are many things one might say about this latest 
reunion between commerce and church. We'll let it 
go at just a couple of modest suggestions. One of the 
hymns at the dedication of the new edifice ought to 
be something like: 

“This church’s one foundation 
Is green stamps by the score.” 
The rest of the words could probably be worked out 
by the local poet. 

And the church might be called the Church of the 
Redeemer. Any who may think the redeemer in ques- 
tion is the stamp company can be set right in one 
twenty-minute sermon by a minister who is full of the 
Good News, and doesn’t mind alienating some people 
by telling it straight. 


Inflation: 
The Two-Way Stretch 

For about a year we've been noticing a steady de- 
cline in the quota of liverwurst or ham in a sandwich 
provided at our once-favorite lunch counter near the 
office. The size of the roll remains constant, but inex- 
orably the over-all thickness of the sandwich diminishes. 
Doubtless the merchandising minds who guide this 
enterprise know what they're doing. But personally 
we'd rather pay a nickel more and get the same mag- 
nificent sandwich for which this establishment was once 
justly famous. Besides, we'd feel we were being dealt 
with honestly. 

We see by the papers that a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee is investigating packaging and labeling prac- 
tices. Allegedly there’s a new kind of inflation on the 
march: you don't pay more for a given item, but you 
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get less of it. Cited before the Senate subcommittee 
were food containers of the expected size and tradj. 
tional price, but containing a significant square-inchage 
of empty space. 

“Oh, sure,” testified one witness, “they'll tell you 
what's inside the jar or box, but you need a slide rule 
to figure out the difference.” A particular line of pack. 
aged biscuits, the subcommittee heard, used to contain 
six biscuits totaling six ounces. Now—at an unaltered 
price—it contains six biscuits totaling five ounces. We 
remember many acquaintances complaining about the 
shrinkage, over the years, of the five-cent candy bar- 
many of which now rattle around in the same-sized 
paper container which they amply filled ten years ago, 

An almost lunatic sideline of this economic devel- 
opment is the “king-size ounce,” the “jumbo half-quart, 
the “giant pint.” Driving around our town, we wonder 
how the “big gallon” touted by some service stations 
could differ from the ordinary gallon we've been buy- 
ing for years. Perhaps we overestimate the intelligence 
of our fellow consumers, but we can’t imagine whom 
the slogan writers think they're fooling. Seems to us 
that a quart by any other name is two pints or a fourth 
of a gallon, no more, no less. 

Maybe our personal reaction to the new inflation is 
correlated with the spreading patches of gray we've 
been observing in our mirror. Anyway, we prefer the 
old-fashioned inflation, when you could note down the 
rise in cost of something you needed, and calculate 
how hard it would hit you in the coming months. The 
new kind makes us feel like marks in the carnival be- 
cause obviously we are just not with it. 








O tempora! O mores! 

“Hey, kids, win a . . .” what do you suppose? Well, 
when we were at the box-tops and contest stage, it 
used to be a bicycle. That was the top prize for filling 
in the missing words, or finding the hidden animals. 
One of our friends recalls that wheh he was a boy, 
the first prize was a baseball mitt. We were aware 
that times had changed, but still it took us aback 
to see a poster advertising a competition for the young- 
sters the other day. It started out, “Hey, kids, win a 
swimming pool.” 
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A Normal Sunday Morning 

We are constantly puzzled by the assumption that 
an hour and ten minutes is the most church that anyone 
can possibly take on Sunday morning. Teachers say, 
“I would like so much to get to church, but I’m teach- 
ing Sunday school now,” or “I gave up my class because 
I felt I needed to attend church.” High school students 
struggle with that awful decision, “Now that you have 
joined the church, do you go to church school, or do 
you attend the worship services?” 

The Ten Commandments have not been rewritten to 
read, “Remember seventy minutes of the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy.” Everything in modern life has made 
more necessary than ever before both the solemn as- 
sembly for divine worship and classes in which to 
learn more of Christian truth. 

The old assumption was that Sunday school, Sunday 
worship, and a church group (which for young people 
comes later on Sundays and for adults during the week ) 
was normal participation for church members. To this 
central framework other interests and duties might be 
added. Has anything made this less important? 


The Too Late Show 


The Late Show one night featured twenty-four com- 
mercials with an old movie laced in to fill up the gaps. 
The variety of products advertised was stunning. We 
saw amazing feats of daring at the ladies’ barbers. We 
watched ordinary washday detergents smashed by two 
different, leading, superb soaps. We saw hot dogs dance 
and cigars blast off into outer space. We looked in on an 
eighteen-month-old girl pulling her mother’s (newly 
washed and rinsed, of course, with a fantastic new 
product which is now available at leading drug stores ) 
hair. A paint got in five good licks at us. An insurance 
firm threatened us with catastrophe. Other products 
played to an empty room because we were in the kitchen 
brewing up some coffee which tasted as if it had been 
made exclusively from the speckled and black beans 
that the Colombian Coffee Growers throw away, and 
at that there were probably not more than seventeen 
beans to every cup instead of the smashing forty plus 
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beans advertised by the brand we hadn't been thought- 
ful enough to buy. 

Federal Communications Commission Chairman 
Newton Minow has lately been saying some hard things 
about TV, and TV network people have been yelling 
foul. In the hangover of our recent gruesome experience, 
we shall promptly join Mr. Minow’s group and hope 
that he keeps blasting away, because, while we do not 
often take long naps in the afternoon which allow us 
to stay up until all hours, when we do we should like 
to see our crumby old movies moderately straight, 
broken up by, say, only twelve commercial segments, 
messages, episodes, songs, and dances. An even dozen 
seems reasonable, doesn’t it? 


Only Christians Park Here 


A friend of ours from a Southwestern city relates this 
story. Sunday after Sunday members of the town’s 
First Christian Church drove up for their 11:00 a.m. 
service to find their parking lot usurped by members 
of the nearby First Presbyterian Church, which con- 
vened fifteen minutes earlier. The exasperated minister 
of the Christian church at length threatened from his 
pulpit to erect a sign at the entrance to the lot: “Parking 
for Christians only. No Presbyterians need enter.” 


Jailbirds 

In a sociology book describing the kind of alcoholic 
who alternates between bouts of drunkenness and spells 
of cooling off in the county jail, we ran across the fol- 
lowing decorous statement: “. . . arrest and incarcera- 
tion are phenomena alien to middle- or upper-class 
position in a society and would be viewed by these 
classes with shame and abhorrence if either occurred 
to a member.” 

So it is. Or rather so it used to be. Since the sit-ins 
and the Freedom Rides, things have changed. Respect- 
able people, such as professors and chaplains in Ivy 
League universities, are jailbirds now: Nobody views 
their arrest and incarceration with shame and abhor- 
rence. We are instead inclined to admire their courage 
and initiative, to be grateful to them for helping do a job 
that must be done. Suffering imprisonment for the sake 
of one’s faith, which is what has happened to these jail- 
birds, is nothing new in history. They are in the excel- 
lent company of, among others, Sir Thomas More, John 
Bunyan, and St. Paul. 


Comforting 

Happened upon a somewhat flighty lady of our ac- 
quaintance, who was reading a newspaper and looking 
cheerful. “Is there good news?” we inquired, willing to 
clutch at any straw in this seasick time. “Goodness, no,” 
replied our friend. “But you see, this is yesterday's 
paper, and it’s very comforting. Any news that’s in here, 
we've survived ” 
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To the one American in four who does not drink, we 
are pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Ab- 
stainers Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a 
week in cash, from your first day in the hospital, and will 
continue paying as long as you are there, even for life! 

If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitali- 
zation insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the 
accidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alco- 
holism is now our nation’s No. 3 health problem, ranking 
immediately behind heart disease and cancer! Those who 
drink have reduced resistance to infection and are nat- 
urally sick more often and sick longer than those who do 
not drink. Yet their insurance—UNTIL NOW—cost the 
same as yours. NOW with the Gold Star Plan, your rates 
are based on the SUPERIOR HEALTH RECORDS of 
Non-Drinkers! Why should you help pay for the hos- 
pitalization of those who ruin their health by drink? Gold 
Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for not drink- 
ing! 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbe- 
lievably low rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered 
only to non-drinkers. With this policy, you receive $100 
a week in cash, from the first day and as long as you re- 
main in the hospital! This money is paid you in cash to be 
used for rent, food, hospital or doctor bills—anything you 
wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled by the company no 
matter how long you remain in the hospital or how often 
you are sick. And the present low rate on your policy can 
never be raised simply because you get old, or have too 
many claims, but only in the event of a general rate ad- 
justment up or down for all policyholders! 


Woted Leaders Say: 


DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH, Internationally known 
authority on literacy, author, preacher, and former 
missionary: “!t seems to me that people who take 
good care of themselves should not be charged the 
same premium as those who are killing themselves 
by intemperance. This Gold Star Policy seems to 
be exactly what people who do not drink ought 
to have.” 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING, noted Minister and Edi- 
tor, Christian Herald: ‘The advantages of a hospi- 
tal plan which is available to non-drinkers only are 
obvious. The lower rate is made possible because 
you are not paying the bills for the ilinesses and 
accidents of those who use alcohol.” 


J. C. PENNEY: founder of the famous J. C. Penney 
chain stores and noted philanthropist, says: “| have 
@ sincere conviction that liquor is one of the chief 
covses of unhappiness, both to the people who 
drink and to those who are near ond dear to them. 
Very early in my life | decided not to touch liquor, 
even in moderation. I'm delighted to know of the 
Gold Stor Total Abstainer’s Hospital Plan that pro- 
vides a lower rate to non-drinkers. This is the way 
it should be becouse most auto and other accidents 
occur becouse of drink.” 


DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, nationally known 
Preacher and Author: “It has been my lifelong 
policy never to give public endorsement to any 
commercial enterprise, but | om most heartily in 
favor of the principle involved in the Gold Star 
Pian. if seems only fair and just that those who 
abstain from alcoholic beverages should not be 
penolized for those who indulge.” 
















One out of every seven people will spend some time in 
the hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter 
the hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one 
knows whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. 
But we do know that a fall on the stairs in your home, or 
on the sidewalk, or some sudden illness, or operation 
could put you in the hospital for weeks or months, and 
could cost thousands of dollars. 

How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital 
with costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medi- 
cines? Many folks lose their car, savings, even their home, 
and are sunk hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. 
We surely hope this won’t happen to you, but please don’t 
gamble! Remember, once the doctor tells you it is your 
turn to enter the hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage at 
any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, you 
would receive $100 per week in cash, as long as you remain in the 
hospital. If your hospital stay is less than one week, you still collect 
at the rate of $14.29 per day. Even if you are already covered by 
another policy, the Gold Star Plan will supplement that coverage, 
and will pay you directly, in addition to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month for 
each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full months. For 
each child under 19, the rate is just $3 for a month’s protection. 
And for each adult of age 65 through 100, the premium is only $6 
a month. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital Plan, 
there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospital, no limit 
on the number of times you can collect (and the Company can 


never cancel your policy), and no limit on age! 
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« 
si Money-Back Guarantee 
< We'll mail your licy to your home. No sales- 

‘ man will call. In the privacy of your own home, 
ao read the policy over. Examine it carefully. Have it 
7} checked by. your lawyer, your Set, see Chris- 
a% tian friends or some trusted advisor. Make sure it 
‘an |e ge exactly what we've told you it does. Then, 
v2 f for any reason whatsoever you are not fully + 


satisfied, just mail your policy back within ten 
days, and we'll cheerfully refund your entire pre- 
mium by return mail, with no questions asked. So, 
7 see, you have everything to gain and nothing 
© lose! 
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Bank Reference: PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 





This Plan Offered Exclusively by 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
AND AFFILIATES 


“Special Protection for Special People’’ 
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Miss Helen Griggs, Ceres, California—‘‘Thank you very 
much for the check which I received for my recent sur. 


Mr. J. Walter Daniels, Fredericktown, Ohio—‘I received 
payment for my claim and am well pleased with the service 
you gave. When I took the policy I never thought I would 
need it so soon. But we never know what will happen. It 
was my first time to be in the hospital.” 


Mr. Clyde A. 








IE 1S THE NEW, LOW COST HOSPITAL 


JT=CTION YOU ARE ENTITLED TO! 














NC WAITING PERIODS! 


Read What a Blessing This 
Protection Has Been to Others: 


Mrs. N. L. Kolb, Rochester, New York—‘I am most grate- 
ful for the hospitalization I received through the De Moss 
service to non- -drinkers. It was the only insurance I found 


dry on the policy, I fell, cracked a bone in my leg, and re- 
ceived payment for every day I was in the hospital.” 


ery 
and twelve days in the hospital. I think your Gold Star 


policy is a very fine one and recommended it to several 
of my friends. Thank you again. 


Mrs. Singne C. Gabrielson, Rockford, Ilinois—“‘Thank you 
so much for my check received two days ago, I am very 
well pleased with the way you have taken care of me. I am 
glad that I took out this hospitalization with you. God bless 
you as you carry on.’ 








MecMillon, Marion Center, Pennsylvania— 


“This was my first trip to a hospital, and it came very un- 


expectedly. I appreciate the fine service of your company. 


| 
| 
Ican recommend your group and service most highly.” | 
! 


CHECK THESE REMARKABLE FEATURES: 


@Pays you $100 weekly day your policy is issued. 
while you are in the hos- @ There is no limit to the 
—_ in addition to any number of times you can 

ospital insurance you collect. 
may carry. @ No waiting periods. Pays 

@Good in any accredited from very t day you 
hospital anywhere in the enter the hospital. 
world (including mission- @® No policy or enrollment 
ary hospitals). ees. 

@Policy good in all 50 ® Policy is mailed to your 
States! home. No salesman will 

@Enroliment still open in call. 
every state except Ohio, @ All benefits are paid di- 
where existing policies rectly to you and can be 
continue in full effect. used for rent, food, hos- 

@Guaranteed renewable pital, doctor bilis—any- 
(only YOU can cancel). thing you wish. 

@ immediate coverage; full @ Claim checks sent air 
benefits go into effect the mail special delivery. 

Only conditions not covered 

The only conditions this policy does not cover are: preg- 

nancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hospital- 

Everything else covered. 


i en 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO: % 


tT) Fill out application at right. 
@ Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 

Mail to DeMoss Associates, inc, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 4 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. PA 





| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
ization caused 57 use of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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NO AGE LIMIT! 


falLlFE to readers of Presbyterian Life 


NO SALESMEN! 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


coverilig my age of 86 years. Almost fore the ink was Pays $2 000 cash for accidental death. 
’ 


RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


Street or RD # 





Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 


My name is __ 








Zone 


State 





City 

Date of Birth: Month 
My occupation is 
My beneficiary is 


Day Year 











| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
NAME 





DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 











@iWwii-s 
yw it 


— 





4. 








Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have 
you or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or the: Lo advised to have a 
surgical operation in the last five years? () 
if so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and 


whether fully recovered 








| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
hereby apply for the Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization policy based on the under- 
standing that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date 
of insurance and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written 
answers to the foregoing questions. 


Gl ceeck cee eke weds Signed: xX 


GEN. APP...1010-4 


Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, sight of one eye. 
Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both hands, or both feet. 

















HERE 
ARE 
THE 
LOW 


GOLD 
STAR 


RATES 


IF YOU PAY 
MONTHLY 


IF YOU PAY 
YEARLY THE GOLD STAR PLAN 





Each adult age 
19-64 pays 


4. 


is underwritten by the 
*40 sipwune leading com- 
@/ panies (depending upon 





Each adult age 
65-100 poy; = 


» 6. 


your state of residence) : 


so. Guarantee Trust Life 





and under pays 








Ea. childagel8 





MAIL THIS 
APPLICATION 
wits Mapa First 
PREM To 





insurance Company 
Oo Chicago, Ilinois 
3 oe 


[te 2 Nat'l. Liberty Life 
Co. 


Insurance 
a Valley Forge, Pa 
World Mutual & 


Health 
Accident Ins. Co. of Pa. 
King of Prussia, Penna 
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Private School Loans 
Held Constitutional 


The Kennedy administration has indi- 
cated that it believes a program of Fed- 
eral loans to private and parochial 
schools for construction of classrooms to 
teach specific subjects is constitutional. 

A legal memorandum prepared by 
Alanson W. Willcox, general counsel of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was submitted by Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff to Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee on education. 

However, subsequent action of the 
House Rules Committee in tabling, by a 
vote of 8-7, all proposed aid to educa- 
tion measures made it unlikely that loans 
for parochial school construction will be 
voted during this session of Congress. 

“Apart from any question arising un- 
der the First Amendment.” said Mr. Will- 
cox in his new legal opinion, “there can 
be no doubt that these [loan] provisions 
would be within the power of Congress 
to adopt. Although made to private in- 
stitutions, the loans would be made for 
educational purposes, and would plainly 
fall within the broad discretion of the 
Congress in providing for the general 
welfare. 
judgment the First Amend- 
ment does not preclude the enactment of 
the provisions,” said Mr. Willcox. “The 
express exclusion of classrooms for gen- 
eral educational or religious purposes ob- 
viates or minimizes the risk that the 
facilities provided with government aid 
will be used for purposes incompatible 


“In my 


with the First Amendment,” he declared. 

Mr. Willcox pointed out, in summary, 
that (1) the loans would not provide any 
grants of funds to sectarian schools; (2) 
that the aid would be repaid to the gov- 
ernment; (3) that the interest rate would 
be at least one-fourth of 1 per cent above 
what the government itself pays in bor- 


rowing money; (4) that even this limited 
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aid will be given only for specific nonre- 
ligious activities of the borrowing 
schools; and (5) that assistance to these 
specialized areas of education would 
serve the national purpose. 


Migration: 
Alternative to Crowding 


Delegates to a recent international 
conference on migration called for more 
liberal immigration policies by govern- 
ments to ease pressures of overpopula- 
tion. Participating in the conference, 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches, were 200 representatives of 
seventy-five Churches (including twenty 
in the U.S.A.) in thirty countries. At the 
end of five days of sessions at Leysin, 
Switzerland, the assembly issued an 
eleven-page report. 

The document stressed that policies 
should be developed which keep in mind 
the need to avoid any exclusion of mi- 
grants on the basis of race, nationality, or 
religion. In particular, governments were 
urged to accept immigrants from Asia. 

The report further called upon gov- 
ernments to consider the speedy develop- 
ment of unused economic resources in 
their own country, to benefit not only 
their own citizens, but those of other 
lands. “Since migrants usually represent 
a valuable asset to the life of the nation,” 
it said, Churches should appeal to gov- 
ernments “to consider whether generous 
immigration policies may not be condu- 
cive to constructive national planning.” 

The Churches also have a responsibil- 
ity to urge governments to harmonize 
national self-interest in the development 
of immigration policies with “the univer- 
sal commonweal” and to “consider the 
effects of these policies upon the needs 
and claims of other peoples.” The 
Churches, both in countries of emigra- 
tion and immigration, should work to- 


gether, the report stated, to provide 
counseling and information services, 
which should be coordinated with sim- 
ilar facilities offered by governments to 
avoid duplication. It suggested that the 
World Council of Churches take respon- 
sibility for coordination of such services 
provided by the Churches. 

One of the meeting’s major addresses 
was given by Dr. F. S. Chandrasekhar, 
director of the Indian Institute for Popvu- 
lation Studies. He urged churchmen to 
“look into the immigration laws of the 
‘empty’ or underpopulated countries, and 
see what they can do to persuade gov- 
ernments to let the hungry people of Asia 
enter.” Dr. Chandrasekhar declared that 
Australia would be “happier and more 
secure” if she would admit Asian immi- 
grants on the same basis as Europeans. 
He argued that admitting even 100 fam- 
ilies a year from Asia would generate 
enormous psychological relief. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar said it was unfor- 
tunate that the relatively empty lands 
such as Australia, Brazil, Canada, and 
parts of Africa were willing to receive 
emigrants from Europe, where there was 
no great pressure of population, but did 
not welcome Asians, desperately in need 
of emigration outlets. 

“The Churches, as a body over and 
above ethnic differences, should be able 
to raise the status of minorities to wanted 
instead of rejected groups,” he said. 
“Whether it is a question of Orientals in 
Australia or Canada, Negroes in the 
United States, or Jews in Europe, the 
majority communities should learn to 
treat the minorities fairly and give them 
every opportunity for assimilation. Tol- 
erance is not enough. What is needed is 
acceptance. 

“This means the right to vote, to travel, 
to own a property, to live in an area one 
can afford, to choose one’s occupation, to 
marry the person one loves, to eat in any 
public restaurant, and to educate one’s 
children at the school of one’s choice.” 
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World Council Program 
To Aid New Nations 


A new program to make the churches’ 
ministry to human needs in underdevel- 
oped countries more effective was an- 
nounced recently by the World Council 
of Churches. It is to be known as Special- 
ized Assistance for Social Projects 
(SASP). 

The project will make technically 
skilled personnel available to churches in 
needy areas to help them “think freshly 
about ways of using their existing re- 
sources more effectively” in meeting the 
demands of new situations. 

Major emphasis will be on leadership 
training and development, as an existing 
resource still untapped in many emerging 
nations is youth, the WCC said. At the 
same time there will be pioneer “dem- 
onstration projects,” new projects in agri- 
culture, small industries, and similar pro- 
grams. 

The SASP proposal grew out of a six- 
vear study by the World Council on “Our 
Common Christian Responsibility To- 
vard Areas of Rapid Social Change.” 
Local studies were conducted in India, 
Japan, Liberia, Kenya, the copper belt 
region of Northern Rhor esia, Cameroun, 
and Nigeria. 

The World Council said that the new 
work in each country will be undertaken 
only at the request of the indigenous 
Churches. It will provide training for 
local leaders as quickly as possible so that 
they can take over and release the “out- 
side” personnel for service elsewhere. 
Work in each country will be preceded 
by consultation and careful study with 
local church leaders. 

To get the SASP program under way, 
the WCC is seeking $100,000 annually 
for the next three years. 

Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer of Geneva, 
WCC associate general secretary and di- 
rector of the Division of Studies, ex- 
plained the necessity for new types of 
church work. In the past fifty years or 
so, he said, millions of dollars poured 
into mission areas went for “traditional” 
types of assistance, such as medicine, 
education, and agriculture. While these 
traditional services made immense con- 
tributions to social development, he said, 
new forms are now needed. 

According to a report on the SASP 
study, “the spirit of nationalism and in- 
dependence in which we rejoice, and the 
problems of nation building, call upon 
the Church to rethink its prophetic role, 
and to consider new and relevant ways 
of service.” 
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Worldscene 


> Berlin, Nexus of Conflict—In response to an appeal by 
President Kennedy, the American people are putting more men 
and money into military preparedness. “The immediate threat to 
free men,” the President said, “is in West Berlin,” adding, how- 
ever, that “the threat is world wide.” Mr. Kennedy declared that 
“we cannot permit the Russians to cancel our legal rights to be in 
West Berlin”; and “our commitment to the two million free 
people of that city.” 

Russia has long resented West Berlin as an island of Western- 
style democracy in the midst of communist East Germany. For 
one thing, the subway trains of Berlin have been the main escape 
route for the four million East Germans who have fled the com- 
munist regime. This loss of a quarter of the East German popula- 
tion has been a severe drain on the satellite’s economy; in addition, 
it is interpreted in free-world countries as a damning indictment 
of life in the communist paradise. For another thing, West Berlin 
sha es the mounting prosperity of Western Germany, and serves 
as _ living exhibition of the material and cultural benefits of a 
frie society. In 1961, with East Germany suffering a food crisis 
and inadequate industrial production, West Berlin as a conspicu- 
ous example of the noncommunist way is especially galling to 
the Kremlin. 

Last month Chairman Khrushchev demanded that the Western 
Allies (Britain, France, and the United States) get out of West 
Berlin “this year” and make it “an international free city.” If this 
is not done, he said, Russia would sign a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany, giving the satellite government control of 
the access routes to West Berlin. Since that ultimatum, declara- 
tions and accusations from world statesmen have volleyed and 
thundered. 

The governments of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Western Germany firmly rejected the Soviet demands. The 
U.S. note warned of “grave dangers” in any Russian attempt to 
interfere with American “legal rights in Berlin,” but added that 
this country was always ready to work on a “freely negotiated set- 
tlement” of German problems. The U.S. Defense Department 
studied steps toward building up military manpower, while 
Khrushchev announced a 33 per cent increase in Russia’s military 
budget. Through Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet 
Union threatened to mass its troops on the border of Western 
Germany when a treaty with Eastern Germany was signed. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk suggested that this country 
may bring the Berlin controversy before the United Nations, in 
spite of the fact that previously Premier Khrushchev had stated 
that “even if all the countries of the world adopted a decision that 
did not accord with the interests of the Soviet Union,” Russia would 
oppose such a decision, “relying on force.” 

In the face of Soviet bluster and sword-rattling, the consensus 
among world affairs experts is that Khrushchev will not risk war 
over West Berlin. They point to his often-admitted realization that 
nuclear war would be ruinous to both sides, to the internal prob- 
lems (especially agricultural shortages) now bedeviling the com- 
munist bloc, to the unreliability of East Germans and Poles—both 
of whom have shown disillusion with communism—as allies of big 
brother Russia in case of a military showdown in Europe. 












































NEWS 


A PASTOR AND WIFE GO BACK TO PRINCET 1 


Text and photos by Sam Tamashiro 


AST MONTH 343 Christian ministers, missionaries, workers, and laymen § 
twenty-six denominations and twenty-seven states went to the Princeton ' | 
tute of Theology held on the summer-green campus of Princeton Seminary. Amami 
the participants were the Reverend William B. Abbot, 37 (left), and his wife Ma 
guerite (below, left). Pastor of the Oakdale Presbyterian Church in Norfolk, Virgin 
William Abbot is a graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary (Class of 30), 
Marguerite attended the seminary for two years, majoring in Christian education, 
before she met Bill and gave up her studies for marriage. “We came back to Pringe. 
ton,” she said, “not because of nostalgia to return to our alma mater but primarily 
to meet and talk with people.” They promptly ran into old friends Jack and Phyllis 
McFarlane (see page 28) and spent an evening with them—talking, of course. They 
also met with a former professor of theirs, Paul L. Lehmann, now of Harvard Divin 
ity School. And from the Institute’s faculty they found plenty of stimulating tak 
since, in addition to Dr. Lehmann, the staff included such well-known leaders as, 
Joseph Haroutunian, teacher at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; soci 
ogist Ashley Montagu (below); public opinion sampler George Gallup; and Nationa 
Missions Secretary Kenneth G. Neigh. 








“When | was in seminary eleven years 
ago, | was busy taking down everything 
a lecturer said. Now I’m more critical. 
1 ask myself, does this make sense? Can 
| apply this to my present situation?” 
says William Abbot. 








“Coming back to Princeton is like com- William Abbot and fellow students questioned famed writer Ashley Montagu 
ing home,” says Marguerite. “This is the forty-five minutes after his lecture on “New Light on the Nature of Man.” They 
place where we first met.” were discussing the decline of the American male. 
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to push with all my strength against his abdomen,” 


“During Dr. Beeners’ workshop on speech and sermon-delivery, he asked me 
says William Abbot. “I pushed and couldn’t make a dent. And all the time he kept on talking, demonstrating how tight the 


abdominal muscles become when the voice is used properly.” 
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A Pastor and Wife 
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“After the second evening meeting, we and the Reverend James Wadsworth (center) ‘Sunday we went to First Presbyterian 
visited with Jack and Phyllis McFarlane in their apartment. Jack attended our church Church, where the pastor, the Reverend 
in Norfolk. We're happy that we had a small part in his decision to enter the seminary.” Donald M. Meisel, is a friend of ours.” 
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“We kept ourselves so busy that we went swimming in the seminary pool only once. | don’t re- 
member what we were discussing with the Reverend J. Charles Pelon when this picture was taken.” 
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SUSE YOUR TREASURES WHERE 
WIHEY WILL COUNT THE MOST! 


“For where your treasure is 
there will your heart be also” — matt. 6.21 


if 
t os AID one layman: “All my life I have heard preachers tell their congre ations ' 
r to lay up treasures in heaven. But how do I get treasures into heaven ? I ees 
it out for myself and this is what I discovered: The only way to get our treas- 
ures into heaven is to put them into something that is going to heaven. Cattle, 
lands, houses, money, stocks and bonds, oil, coal and the like are not going to 
heaven. Therefore, if I am to lay up my treasures in heaven I must put them to work 
in the high task of redeeming souls that will be fit for heaven.” 
How You Can Make Your Treasures Count 


Discover for yourself how you can Foundation. The United Presbyterian 
become a partner in the work of the Foundation was established to en- 
whole church and lay up treasures courage bequests in Wills, 
where they count the most through Life Insurance Gifts and 
any of the various services of the _Life Income Gifts. 

To learn how the Foundation serves the cause of 

Christ, the Church, and you, send coupon below, 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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NEWS 


Italian Protestants 
Plan for the Future 


The Reverend Ermanno Rostan, Mod- 
erator of the Waldensian Church of Italy, 
recently spent four months in the United 
States on a fraternal visit to The United 
Presbyterian Church, including an ap- 
pearance before the General Assembly 
in Buffalo in May. The following is a re- 
port by Moderator Rostan on the Wal- 
densian Church, and his reflections on his 
journeys in this country. 

—THE EDITORS 


pray has a population of fifty million 
people; most of them belong to the 

Roman Catholic Church, although many 

Italians are just nominally Catholics. 

In this situation, Italian Protestantism 
may seem to be an insignificant and pow- 
erless minority: no more than 120,000 
Protestants a'together, including 35,000 
Waldensians. Their existence indeed has 
never been accepted in a real democratic 
way, with full religious freedom. Since 
1848 they have been designated as “tol- 
erated” or “admitted” in the State, the 
Roman Catholic religion being the official 
religion of the whole Italian nation. Like 
all other Protestants, the Waldensians 
had to wait until 1948 for being “free to 
organize themselves according to their 
own principles, to practice their faith in 
private as well as in public meetings”; 
according to the Italian Constitution 
(Article 8) “all forms of worship are 
equally free before the law.” The Prot- 
estants would have preferred a statement 
like this, much more comprehensive of 
their rights as a religious minority: “all 
religions are equal before the law,” with- 
out any privilege granted to the official 
religion or any discrimination between 
citizens of different religions. 

In spite of that, the Waldensians know 
by experience that the efficacy of the 
Christian truth is not conditioned by the 
number of adherents nor by the opposi- 
tion it meets. The Waldensians’ history 
began in the twelfth century as a move- 
ment for lay preaching, led by Peter 
Waldo. At first it was scattered over 
many European countries, but later, 
owing to persecution, became confined 
to some of the mountain valleys between 
France and Italy. Here the Waldensians 
heard the news of the beginning of the 
Reformation. In 1532 they joined it, 
adopting a Calvinistic declaration of faith 
and a Presbyterian Church order. In 
1687, following a particularly violent 
persecution, those who survived death 


and escaped imprisonment were driven 
out of their valleys and found refuge in 
Switzerland and Germany. But they felt 
that they had a mission in Italy, and in 
the year 1689 crossed the mountains dur- 
ing the famed “glorious return.” In 1848 
official persecution came to an end, and 
the Waldensians obtained their civil 
rights. Taking advantage of the political 
unification of Italy, they began spreading 
into the towns and villages of Italy to 
evangelize. ‘ 

Speaking of the Waldensian Church 
of Italy, we are always tempted to look 
to the past, while it is necessary to con- 
centrate on the present situation of that 
Church. 


Ermanno Rostan is Moderator of the 
Waldensian (Protestant) Church, Italy. 


Out of the eighteen old parishes in the 
Waldensian Valleys sprang the 120 con- 
gregations which are now scattered all 
over the country, without numbering all 
those people who have left Italy mainly 
for economic reasons and have now be- 
come members of other Protestant 
churches abroad. Some of these congre- 
gations are now large churches, such as 
the church of Turin (Torino) with almost 
2,000 members, four places of worship, 
three ministers, and one evangelist. Both 
the morning and evening services in the 
main church arc well attended. In Turin 
we have opened a Protestant bookshop 
where many religious books in Italian, 
French, German, and English may be 
found; the Church session also has the 
responsibility of looking after the Wal- 
densian hospital (140 beds), which is 
the largest Protestant hospital in Italy. 

No Protestant churches existed in 
Rome before 1870, when the city was 
removed from the temporal rule of the 


Pope; there are now many churches rep- 
resenting Italian and foreign Protestant- 
ism. The Waldensians have two churches 
in Rome, and a fine library where the 
more recent Protestant books are avail- 
able to the public. Also in Rome is our 
theological seminary—called the Walden- 
sian Faculty—which is open to the Meth- 
odist students as well as to students from 
abroad. The teaching staff consists of 
four full-time professors, three part-time 
professors, and one lecturer. Each year 
the Faculty has the collaboration of sev- 
eral guest professors, and on those occa- 
sions priests from the Roman Catholic 
universities sit down with the students in 
our classroom. Our Italian students, after 
four years in Rome, spend at least a year 
in a seminary abroad; all this gives us 
living relationships with the great 
Churches of Protestant countries. 

Sicily is well known by tourists from 
abroad, but very often they do not know 
that there are twelve Waldensian 
churches and other groups of Protestants 
in Sicily. Palermo, Messina, Catania, Tra- 
pani, Pachino, Agrigento, and other 
places are well known to our Church. We 
have just celebrated the first centennial 
of the Waldensian church in Palermo, 
which has a primary school attended by 
150 children and a higher school for boys 
and girls in one of the most populous sec- 
tions of the town. The Waldensians in 
Palermo hope to start in the near future 
a project of social service among the poor 
population of that town. 

In the town of Vittoria we are now 
building a home of rest for aged people 
which will be the only Protestant home 
in all Southern Italy, open to all Protes- 
tants. The cost of the new building will 
amount to $35,000. The Reverend Tullio 
Vinay will go next fall to the town of 
Riesi, in an undeveloped area of Italy, 
where incomes are low and schooling is 
limited. With the help of a doctor, an 
agricultural technician, a teacher, and a 
social worker, he will show how the 
Christian way can be applied to the prob- 
lems of everyday life. 

These are some aspects of the work 
the Waldensian Church is carrying on, 
sometimes under many difficulties. We 
need ministers of the Word and ministers 
of brotherly service. We have not yet 
been able to build chapels in places such 
as Ferentino and San Giovanni Liponi, 
where our congregations meet in private 
houses or in some modest hall, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of suspicion. 
In towns such as Trapani, Campobasso, 
Taranto in Southern Italy, we do not own 
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any premises and must pay high rates for 
renting apartments and halls to hold our 
services. 

On the other hand, the parish of Prali, 
which is the highest on that side of the 
Italian Alps (5,000 feet), will soon have 
its new church, Prali has the oldest Wal- 
densian sanctuary, built in 1556, and 
never completely destroyed during the 
persec utions of past centuries. The parish 
has come out of its isolation through the 
ecumenical center of Agape and the in- 
coming tourists. Thousands of visitors go 
to Prali every year, so that we have de- 
cided to replace the small and hidden 
sanctuary with a new building in the 
main square. It will cost $40,000, a sum 
which is beyond our possibilities; but the 
small farmers and miners have pledged 
themselves to give as much as one 
month’s salary. 

Our work indeed is not confined to our 
own Church. We work in cordial coop- 
eration with the Methodist Church of 
Italy; the validity of both ministers hav- 
ing been officially recognized by the 
Synod, we have been able to exchange 
our ministers at least in three places in 
order to make a better use of our means. 
The Waldensian College in Torre Pellice 
is the only Protestant high school pre- 
paring students for the university and 
for the seminary; but the college closes 
its accounts every year with a deficit of 
$22,000. We would like to keep that col- 
lege open for the benefit of all Protestant 
students, but we do not know how long 
we can allow ourselves to pay such a 
large sum of money deducted from the 
offerings made to the Church. In less 
than one century our Church has opened 
many benevolent institutions such as or- 
phanages, hospitals, homes for aged 
people and for incurables; we have also 
given a contribution to the solution of 
the problem of refugees, since we have 
opened two houses for those who have 
been sent to us from Hong Kong. 

Waldensians in Italy have always been 
awake to the ecumenical developments 
of our time. Of course a minority Church 
such as ours in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try is always compelled to continuous 
examination of our religious heritage and 
elimination of all that which obscures the 
vision of our faith centered on Christ 
alone. I think that the greatest danger 
for a Church is to conform itself to the 
present world instead of being constantly 
a power of renewal inside the world, by 
shaking consciences as well as by com- 
forting those who are weak and dis- 
tressed. That danger threatens all 
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Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more 
comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug counter. 
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NEWS 


Churches, no matter what their size or 
their heritage; for that reason I believe 
that we must be steady in our vigilance, 
ready to obey and to proclaim that pro- 
phetic Word of God for which no real 
substitute has ever been, or ever will be, 
found. 

Italy is an old Christian nation in the 
common sense of this word; still it is true 
that most Italians still need to learn the 
gospel. I firmly believe that there are 
many reasons today for preaching the 
Word of Truth and freedom to our peo- 
ple, not in a sectarian way nor in a spirit 
of antagonism, but for the honor of Christ 
who wants to “make us free” for better 
service among all men. On that ground, I 
think that even a minority Church can be 
a clear voice to keep p-ople’s consciences 
awakened to the authority of God, in 
churches as well as in political, social, and 
intellectual circles. I dare to say that this 
is the peculiar duty of a Reformed and 
Presbyterian Church. 

In these last months I have had the 
great privilege of visiting many United 
Presbyterian churches in America. I have 
been spiritually enriched by this new ex- 
perience. Our Churches are bound to- 
gether by the same Reformed tradition 
which is always open to a constant re- 
newal of the faith on Scriptural grounds. 
I acknowledge with sincere gratitude the 
which has been shown by 
United churches to our 
Waldensian institutions, 
knowing how useful their help is to the 
urgent needs of a minority Church with 
large responsibilities in Italy. 

As I return to Italy, I am thinking of 
all the Presbyterian churches I have ad- 
dressed during my tour, and I wish for 
them all rich blessings from God. I hope 
they will not forget the Waldensian mi- 
nority in Italy, which needs constant 
support; and may God grant all our 
Churches a time of spiritual renewal. 
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WCC Membership Sought 
By Rumanian Church 


The Rumanian Orthodox Church will 
apply for membership in the World 
Council of Churches, it has been an- 
nounced in Geneva by Metropolitan Jus- 
tin of Moldavia on behalf of His Beati- 
tude Patriarch Justinin of Bucharest. The 
Rumanian leader said that the applica- 
tion is being made because his Church is 
eager to take a more active role in the 
ecumenical movement. 


The application will be acted upon by 
32 


the World Council’s Third Assembly in 
New Delhi, India, from November 18 to 
December 6, along with the applications 
for membership of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and approximately eight 
Churches in other parts of the world. A 
two-thirds vote of member Churches 
present is required to approve the appli- 
cation. 

The Orthodox Church in Rumania rep- 
resents an estimated 72 per cent of the 
country’s 16,000,000 population. If the 
application is approved, the Church will 
be the fourth Rumanian Church in the 
WCC. Present members are the Hungar- 
ian Lutheran Church in Rumania, the 
Protestant Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburgian Confession, and the Tran- 
sylvanian Reformed Church. 


The AMA Learns About 
Medical Missions 


Delegates and visitors to the recent 
annual convention of the American Med- 
ical Association in New York stopped, 
listened, and inquired at the automatic 
“Push-a-Button” electronic device which 
presented medical mission work abroad. 
Doctors touched buttons labeled leprosy, 
cataracts, war injuries, tuberculosis, de- 
spondency, starvation, smallpox, and 
fracture—and listened to brief recordings 
telling how medical missionaries alleviate 
these ailments. Most popular of all was a 
central button labeled “Mission Through 
Medicine.” By touching this button, doc- 
tors released a 24-by-18-inch screen, 
which sprang upward and flashed a series 
of enlarged slides. A synchronized script 
explained pictures of amputee work in 
Korea, African doctors operating in Cam- 
eroun, nurses and midwives receiving in- 
struction, doctors in consultation. 

The sight of children and adults with 
smallpox, leprosy, and extreme malnutri- 
tion shocked doctors who had never seen 
a patient in such a plight. One exclaimed, 
“For the first time I know what is going 
on overseas.” Another said, “We should 
get our politicians here to see this.” 

Jewish doctors learned that the med- 
ical aid they were watching was Chris- 
tian-sponsored, and many asked, “How 
can we help?” 

The Push-a-Button’s inventor, Mr. Har- 
old Gallina, is technical consultant and 
electronics design engineer of the Office 
of Broadcasting and Films of the United 
Presbyterian Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. Mr. Gallina, a lay 
evangelist who left a major electric com- 


pany to serve the Church, supplies work. 
ers abroad with audio-visual equipment 
and invents new devices to facilitate 
more effective evangelism. 

Answering medical questions at the 
mission exhibit were Dr. Frederick G, 
Scovel, executive secretary of the Na. 
tional Council of Churches’ Christian 
Medical Council and former internist at 
Ludhiana Christian College in India; and 
representatives of denominational mis. 
sion boards and of American Leprosy 
Missions, Inc. 

Twelve United Presbyterian overseas 
medical missionaries participated in the 
AMA convention. Dr. Archibald G, 
Fletcher, Jr., gave an illustrated talk on 
his tuberculosis and other work at Miraj 
Medical Center, India. He was followed 
by Congressman Walter Judd, M.D. 
whose stirring appeal for medical help 
overseas was followed by a standing ova- 
tion. Dr. Judd received the AMA’s 1961 
distinguished service award “for his 
noted achievements as a medical mis- 
sionary, humanitarian, and statesman de- 
voted to world peace.” The award is one 
of the highest honors a physician can 
receive. 

The AMA’s program included a film 
panel of medical missions in the Congo 
and a reception for missionary doctors 
on furlough. 





No Holiday 
For Resettlement 


With many church families away 
on vacation, the United Presbyterian 
Committee on Resettlement Serv- 
ices reports a serious dearth of spon- 
sors for refugees. Assurances are 
urgently needed, particularly from 
the Southwest, for sixty Dutch Indo- 
nesian families with good mechani- 
cal or clerical skills. In Europe, a 
number of stateless refugees (mostly 
single men) are awaiting admission 
to the United States. In overcrowded 
Miami, Presbyterian Cuban families 
(teachers, administrators, and stu- 
dents) are in immediate need of 
sponsors. 

For information, call or write Miss 
Margaret Gillespie, Committee on 
Resettlement Services, The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Room 1062, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York; telephone: 
Riverside 9-1400. 
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General Mission Giving 
Shows 9.4 Per Cent Rise 


If the present rate of giving continues, 
United Presbyterians will record nearly 
a 10 per cent increase this year to the 
General Mission program approved by 
the General Assembly. Mid-July figures 
released by the Central Receiving 
Agency in New York showed a 9.4 per 
cent increase in receipts compared with 
only a 5.64 rise for the comparable pe- 
riod in 1960. Translated into dollars, the 
1961 contributions total $11,439,507, or 
$979,378 more than for the first seven- 
and-one-half months of 1960. 

While enthusiastic about the increased 
responsiveness of the churches, Roger H. 
Johnson, secretary of the department of 
budget and finance of the General Coun- 
cil, cautioned against too much opti- 
mism. He pointed out that first-half re- 
ceipts in 1960 constituted only 38 per 
cent of the year’s total contributions to 
the General Mission program. 


Council Receives 
Citizenship Award 


The National Council of Churches re- 
cently received the Outstanding Citizen- 
ship Award from The American Heritage 
Foundation for “its educational program 
encouraging informed voting and respon- 
sible participation.” 

J. Irwin Miller, of Columbus, Indiana, 
Council president, accepted the award 
from John L. McCaffrey, newly elected 
president of The American Heritage 
Foundation. 

Mr. Miller noted that the National 
Council has been carrying on citizenship 
education programs since its beginnings 
in 1950. “We are particularly happy,” he 
said, “that recognition has been given 
to the statement on ‘Christian Responsi- 
bility in the 1960 Elections.’” Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey, who is also chairman of the 
Chicago Planning Commission, noted 
that although the churches have been in 
the forefront of those groups encouraging 
informed voting and responsible partici- 
pation in political action, this was the 
first such award to be given by the Foun- 
dation to a national religious organiza- 
tion. 

The American Heritage Foundation 
was established in 1947 “to develop 
greater awareness and a deeper appre- 
Ciation of the ideals, sense of purpose, 
and advantages of our American heri- 


tage... .” 
Aucusr 15, 1961 


LET HIM LIVE 
WITH THE PIGS 


Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
on the East Coast of Formosa. 
home was a shed which was part of 
He was in rags, couldn’t 
speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
his hands and his mother was anxious 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
explains why instead of living with her 
he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
run away because he was blind. A 
more hopeless future than the one he 
But visit 
in a Christian Children’s 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to 


a pig pen. 


faced is hard to conceive. 
him now 


His 





him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In just 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 
appreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can 


accomplish miracles. 


But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 
hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 

Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 


as many of them as its income permits. 


Such children can be 


“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools 
in 46 countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, assisting 
over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated 
homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is 
registered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical 
and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES : 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 


Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Rhodesia (North), Rhodesia 
(South), Scotland, Spain, Syria, Taiwan 


(Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States 
(Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 
Western Germany. 


For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl (J for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
0 first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and picture. 
I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 





help by giving $ 
(Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 








Zone. 





























NEWS 


Unconscious Elder 
Helps Korea Mission 


Many a “missionary message” has put 
a congregation to sleep, but for one man 
it worked the other way around. 

Craig Topple, an elder in the Decatur 
Presbyterian Church (Southern), Deca- 
tur, Georgia, was undergoing minor sur- 
gery prior to traveling to Korea to visit 
his son, Dr. Stanley Topple, now serving 
as missionary doctor at the R. M. Wilson 
Leprosy Colony near Soonchun. While 
under anesthesia, elder Topple began to 
discuss drugs and drug companies. As 
soon as the patient came to, the surgeon 
had a few questions. 

“Are you a drug salesman?” 

“No,” the patient replied. He ex- 
plained that he had been trying to secure 
from other doctors in the Decatur church 
sample drugs to take to his missionary 
son. 
“What drugs do you need?” inquired 
the surgeon. 

“Tll send you a copy of the list,” was 
the reply. 

A few days before leaving for Korea, 
Mr. Topple received a phone call from 
the surgeon. The doctor had been to a 
meeting in New York, had visited a drug 
company, and had purchased several 
hundred dollars’ worth of drugs for the 
mission. The drug company had donated 
even more. He went further. Through a 
friend, an executive in a major airline, he 
had made arrangements for the drugs to 
be delivered without expense to Mr. 
Topple’s steamer at San Francisco. 

Delighted Korea missionaries couldn't 
resist asking a question of their own: If 
Mr. Topple was that effective under 
anesthesia before visiting Korea, what 
would happen after his trip, when he was 
wide awake? 





Credits: Cover, Pp. 7-11, 37: Mary 
and Steven Spencer; Pp. 12-13, 
20-21, 43: drawings by Peter Pet- 
raglia; Pp. 15-19: Mary Ann Geh- 
res; Pp. 26-28: Sam Tamishiro; P. 
30: Foto Studio Cantera; P. 34: 
James S. Albertson, Jr.; P. 39: draw- 
ing by Helen V. Stone. 











Church Effect on 
Attitudes Surveyed 


Professor Gerhard Lenski of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled The Religious 
Factor (Doubleday; $5.95) that pre- 
sents extremely valuable findings con- 
cerning the relationship between a 
person’s religion and his economic, social, 
and political activities. Lenski surveyed 
the four major religious groups in De- 
troit, Michigan (white Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish, and Negro Protes- 
tant) in terms of the strength and quality 
of the individual member’s affiliation 
with the religious group. These are some 
of his findings: 

“Jews and white Protestants have 
identified themselves with the individual- 
istic, competitive patterns of thought and 
action linked with the middle class, and 
historically associated with the Protes- 
tant Ethic or its secular counterpart, the 
spirit of capitalism.” 

“Only three fifths of the Catholics in- 
terviewed were willing to say that birth 
control is always or usually wrong from 
the moral standpoint.” 

In the white groups one-half believed 
that the clergy should take a stand on 
the issue of racial integration in the 
schools, one-third favored clergy stands 
on “socialized medicine,” and only one in 
eight thought the clergy should take 
stands for or against political candidates. 

Catholic clergy tend to value job se- 
curity, while Protestant ministers rank 
chances for advancement high. 

White Protestants of all classes tend 
to be Republican. “Three quarters of the 
white Protestant ministers with a party 
preference declared themselves to be Re- 
publicans.” 

“Involvement in the churches seems 
to have little relationship to the amount 
of thought given to world problems or to 
attitudes toward foreign aid.” 

“The more highly the individual is in- 
volved in his church, the more likely he 
is to favor integration.” 

“From our evidence it is clear that re- 
ligion in various ways is constantly in- 
fluencing the daily lives of the masses of 
men and women in the modern American 
metropolis. More than that: through its 
impact on individuals, religion makes an 
impact on all the other institutional sys- 
tems of the community in which these 
individuals participate.” 

Lenski’s solid findings offer a new 
base for charting the success and failure 
of the Church in modern America. 


Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Miss Kathryn Brown was honored re- 
cently at a morning service of worship 
in recognition of her fifty years as a mem- 
ber of the choir of First Presbyterian 
Church, Shelbyville, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Walter J. Mehl, pastor). Miss 
Brown was presented with a certificate of 
commemoration and a bracelet with the 
Presbyterian symbol. 


@ Mrs. Conrad Hoffman was recently 
feted at a testimonial dinner given by 
the congregation of Greenbush Presby- 
terian Church, Blauvelt, New York (the 
Reverend Alan E. Brokaw, pastor). She 
has served, over a period of thirty years, 
terms as president of the former Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, as an officer in 
the Presbyterial Society, church school 
teacher, deacon, elder, and clerk of ses- 
sion, World Service chairman, and leader 
of a Study Circle. Prior to her service in 
Greenbush Church, she and her husband, 
the late Dr. Conrad Hoffman, did student 
relief work in Switzerland with World 
Student Service, and with the American 
Church in Geneva. 


@ Mr. Charles A. Van Winkle, having 
completed fifty continuous years of loyal 
service as a trustee of First Presbyterian 
Church, Rutherford, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Dr. Fred Masters Holloway, 
pastor), was given special recognition 
recently. During the same years Mr. Van 
Winkle had a perfect record of church 
school attendance, also. 


U.P.-RELATED SCHOOLS 
RECEIVE LARGE GIFTS 

A long step toward the realization of 
Trinity University’s (San Antonio, Texas) 
$5,600,000 building fund goal was made 
possible recently by a gift of $1,350,000 
by the Earl C. Sams Foundation of New 
York. A physical education student cen- 
ter on the lower campus of Trinity Hill, 
to be known as the Earl C. Sams Memo- 
rial Center, will be constructed. Among 
the facilities for a wide range of student 
activities will be an area for social gath- 
erings and film showings, eight bowling 
lanes, six handball courts, equipment for 
table tennis and tumbling, and two gym- 
nasiums. 

An anonymous gift of real estate hav- 
ing a fair market value of $400,000 has 
been received by Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois. The gift is unrestricted 
with the exception of a life income pro- 
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vision for the donor and his wife. On ex- 
piration of the trust relationship, the 
estate and any undistributed income will 
become a part of the general funds and 
assets of the university. 


NEW HOME FOR AGING OPENED 

The Presbyterian Home of the District 
of Columbia, for which President Eisen- 
hower laid the cornerstone last Novem- 
ber, was opened for occupancy recently. 
The approximately $950,000 home re- 
places one occupied since 1917. 

The four-winged, three-story, fire-re- 
sistant structure is modern in every re- 
spect, and has all the latest improvements 
in construction of homes for the aging. 
Complete living facilities for seventy-six 
or more men and women guests, plus 
some of the staff, are provided. 

Admission is open primarily to Pres- 
byterians sixty-five or more years of age 
residing within the geographical bounds 
of Washington City Presbytery, and hav- 
ing active membership for at least five 
consecutive years in a Presbyterian 
church. Two classes of contracts are in 
effect, the Life Care and the Partial Care. 

[Inquiries concerning the Home 
should be addressed to the Reverend 
James S. Albertson, Executive Director, 
3050 Military Road, N.W., Washington 
15, D.C.] 





Guests arriving at open house reception 
at new Presbyterian Home for the aging. 


Aucust 15, 1961 





WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Why do we say “debts” 
instead of “trespasses’”” when we 
pray the Lord’s Prayer? Has our Gen- 
eral Assembly acted to settle this? 


Answer: Our Church uses the form of 
the Lord’s Prayer given in Matthew 
6:9-13 rather than the shorter form in 
Luke 11:2-4. The Greek word used in 
Matthew 6:12 means “debts,” and so the 
English translation of the Prayer says 
“debts.” The word trespasses occurs in 
Matthew 6:14-15, which is not a part of 
the Lord’s Prayer but a comment on its 
teaching about forgiveness. In Luke 11:4 
the word sins is used, and of course both 
“debts” and “trespasses” are simply 
words meaning “sins.” But in the actual 
Prayer in Matthew 6:9-13 the word is 
“debts,” so the natural thing to do is to 
use that word when praying the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The King James Version and all other 
English versions in use in our churches 
have the word debts in Matthew 6:12. 

The word debts is used in the constitu- 
tion of our Church in the Longer and 
Shorter Catechisms. It is used in our 
Book of Common Worship. 

A few years ago the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. stud- 
ied a suggestion that we say “sins” in- 
stead of either “debts” or “trespasses” 
when praying the Lord’s Prayer. I am 
glad that nothing came of that sugges- 
tion. It would have meant that when 
communities held union meetings, some 
would have said “debts,” for that is what 
the Bible says; others would have said 
“trespasses,” for that is what they have 
learned in their liturgy; and other pio- 
neer souls would have said “sins,” thus 
increasing the confusion by 50 per cent. 

Having said this, let me add that the 
main thing is not which word is used, but 
whether those who pray the Prayer 
really regret their sins, want to be for- 
given, and are ready to forgive all who 
have done them any wrong. 


Question: What was “the sacred 
stone that fell from the sky”? (Acts 
19:35) 


Answer: These English words trans- 
late one Greek word, diopetous, which 
literally means “fallen from Zeus” or (to 
use the Latin name of that god) Jupiter. 
This literal meaning helps us see why 


the King James Version translates the 
word by “the image which fell down 
from Jupiter.” The word probably refers 
not to an actual image of a goddess but 
to a meteorite; we know that ancient 
peoples considered a meteorite sacred 
because it seemed to have been thrown 
down to earth from the gods. So at Ephe- 
sus they evidently had a meteorite re- 
garded as a Zeus-given sacred stone 
which was to be honored or revered as 
a symbol of the goddess Artemis, a deity 
specially worshiped in Ephesus. 


Question: Philippians 4:22 speaks 
of “saints” in “Caesar's household.” 
Does this mean that some of the Ro- 
man Emperor's own family were 
Christians when Paul wrote this let- 
ter? 


Answer: Paul uses the word saints to 
refer to Christians. The word means per- 
sons consecrated to God in a life of 
active faith. Every Christian is thus con- 
secrated to God and obligated to live 
a life of obedience. So Paul indicates 
that there were Christians in Caesar’s 
household. But “Caesar’s household” 
does not refer to the actual family of the 
Emperor; it refers to the people, many 
of them slaves, who made up the Em- 
peror’s domestic and administrative staff. 
Paul is saying that there were Chris- 
tians in the Emperor’s large domestic 
staff or imperial “civil service” in the 
place where he is writing; through Paul 
these Christians were sending greetings 
to the Christians in Philippi. It is not 
certain where Paul was when he wrote 
to Philippi. Since the Emperor’s admin- 
istrative organization was found all over 
the Empire, Paul’s words here would fit 
whether he was writing from Caesarea 
or Ephesus. or Rome. Some scholars 
think that Paul wrote Philippians from 
Ephesus, and a few think that he wrote 
from Caesarea in Palestine; Paul was in 
prison in both of these cities, and he was 
in prison when he wrote to Philippi 
(Philippians 1:14). But probably he 
wrote this letter from Rome, during the 
two-year imprisonment of which Acts 
tells (Acts 28:30). The Emperor had 
a large staff there; some of them had 
become Christians and knew Paul, who 
sends their greetings to Christians in 


Philippi. —F.ioyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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MEDICINE 
AMONG THE MOSLEMS 
(Continued from page 11) 


Tabriz is the second largest city of Iran—about 300,- 
000 population—and one of the most ancient. It was 
old when Marco Polo visited it 600 years ago. It is the 
capital of eastern Azerbaijan Province, which touches the 
subtropical shore of the Caspian Sea and the Russian border 
on the northeast and north, and the Turkish and Iraqui 
frontiers on the west. The people of the province include not 
only Iranians, but Assyrians, Armenians, Kurds, and Turks, 
and the principal language is Turkish. 

They come into the Christian Hospital at Tabriz from all 
over the province, and from beyond. Some, when you ask 
how far they’ve come, say, “Three days by donkey and two 
by car.” Those in nearby villages live “three cigarettes from 
town.” 

The name of the city means “place for throwing off fevers,” 
a reputation gained from the fact that the pools within the 
city walls were always drained to water the gardens, which 
incidentally destroyed the mosquito larvae and checked the 
spread of malaria. Outside the city, however, malaria was 
for many years the major cause of illness and death. Spray- 
ing programs have recently reduced the incidence of the 
disease, but the mission hospital, continuing a tradition of 
service that began in the 1880's when it was the only hos- 
pital in the region, faces many health problems just as diffi- 
cult to cope with. 

Dr. Frank Bird, the young surgeon who directs the hos- 
pital, and his associates, Dr. Dorothy Porter, Dr. James 
Keasling, and Dr. Ali Safe (an Iranian), see a great deal of 
tuberculosis, hepatitis, cirrhosis of the liver (unrelated to 
alcohol), intestinal parasitism so severe as to cause bowel 
perforation, and cancer. There are occasional lethal out- 
breaks of diphtheria, and in some areas meningitis is en- 
demic. 

In combating the medical problems, the mission doctors 
enjoy a cordial relationship with the government medical 
school in Tabriz; Dr. Bird teaches a course in medical Eng- 
lish there, and passes along bits of Western knowledge at the 
same time. Members of the medical school faculty give lec- 
tures at the Hospital's school of nursing. The latter is among 
the first nursing schools in the country to be upgraded by 
raising admission requirements and lengthening the course. 
Entering students must have high school diplomas and must 
pass tough entrance requirements. Graduates of this school 
and the one at the Christian Hospital at Meshed have always 
been in great demand by Iranian government hospitals, but 
in the upgrading process the Tabriz school needs additional 
moral and financial support from the home churches, for it 
has been entangled in considerable red tape. 

“Even with the broadening of government medical work, 
good medical care in Iran is often hindered,” Dr. Bird told 
us, “by certain cultural quirks which limit the patients’ ac- 
ceptance of treatment and dull their understanding of what 
we are trying to do for them. 

“One of their most annoying faults is lack of trust in other 
people. A patient will seldom take the word of the first doc- 
tor he consults. He will shop around to ten or fifteen, take a 
few pills from each, or bring you a handful of prescriptions 
and ask your opinion of them. I had one patient say to me, 
"You are the forty-first doctor I've seen, and the first that has 
helped me.” 


Another local custom which the Western doctors find it 


hard to get used to is the bargaining over fees. This seeins 
no more unethical to the Iranian than does bargaining on 
rugs and silver in a bazaar. But it is disconcerting to a sur- 
geon who has just performed a lifesaving operation. 

The people are also strongly influenced by Moslem writ- 
ings and traditions that antedate modern medicine by many 
centuries. Much dysentery and typhoid can be blamed on 
acceptance of the Moslem teaching that all running water 
is pure. You see women washing clothes and dishes in ob- 
viously contaminated water flowing through the city jupes 
or open ditches. Often a sick person will consult the Koran 
by opening it at a random page, reading a verse, and decid- 
ing, by some obscure method of interpretation, whether or 
not he should agree to an operation. 

There has been gradual acceptance of modern medical 
principles as mission and government doctors have extended 
their influence, but appalling poverty and inadequate school- 
ing are still seen among the villagers of Iran. And these fac- 
tors are often reflected in the medical problems brought to 
the hospital. As in all hospitals, the children’s ward at Tabriz 
was the most heart-tugging. Here was a boy, Safar, age nine 
and one-half, who had suffered from a virulent infection of 
the face found occasionally in malnourished children in re- 
gions where sanitation is poor. The infection had eaten 
through the skin, flesh, and bone of the right cheek. A piece 
of the cheekbone and upper jaw had fallen out, and the boy 
had lost several upper teeth. Slowly, over a period of eight 
months, Dr. Bird had been performing plastic operations to 
move skin from other parts of the cheek over to close the 
hole in Safar’s face, and now he hoped to make a new upper 
lip for the boy. The infection is of such a fast-spreading type 
that his parents reported he had had it only two days before 
coming to the hospital, although Dr. Bird thinks it may have 
been somewhat longer. He is a gentle child, grateful for a 
friendly touch. 






























J AMEILA, ten, a little girl with dark braids, who wore a pink 
dress, was one of the countless children who come to the 
hospital with crippling burns. Her right hand, stiffened and 
distorted by contractures, is undergoing long treatment by 
surgery and by flexing exercises. 

Leila, a curly-haired six-year-old, had been badly burned 
on both hands eight months before she was brought in with 
her fingers all fused together in one skin mass. The hospital 
cannot give her back her fingers, but is remaking her hands 
as best it can. Why was she not brought in earlier? It is hard 
to say, for she is obviously the darling of her family. Father, 
aunt, and uncle were there on the day we visited, and the 
nurses told us that the father, a fine-locking, grizzled farmer, 
makes the four-and-one-half-hour bus trip from his village 
several times a week. Probably a reluctance to leave the child 
alone in a strange place had much to do with the delay. 

Leila’s burns were caused by that ubiquitous, lethal, and 
indispensable feature of every small Iranian house, the kursi. 
It is the source of heat in the cold winters, the base of the 
dining tray, the conversation center in the daytime, the 
footwarmer at night, and the all-too-frequent cause of burns 
and asphyxiation. E 

The kursi consists of a heavy iron brazier which is filled 
with coals and set outside to burn for twelve hours to drive 
off all the carbon monoxide. When it is covered with a fine 
gray ash, it is brought into the house and placed in a frame 
in the center of the floor. Over the frame goes a quilted cover 
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Six-year-old Leila, whose hands were burned when she fell into a charcoal brazier, enjoys a visit from her father, Allah 
Werdi. He makes the four-and-a-half-hour bus trip from their village several times a week. Reading Leila’s chart is Nurse 
Shamiram Sarkiss, who received some of her training at the Christian Medical College nursing school at Ludhiana, India. 


and then a large woven spread. Everyone sits on a mat or 
mg on the floor, his feet stretched forward toward the kursi, 
the spread drawn warmly over his legs to his waist. On a tray 
over the kursi, games are played and meals are eaten, and 
when the villager is tired, he may merely lean back against 
the wall or bolster and take a nap. 

But children are forever falling into the uncovered kursi, 
as Leila had; and if the coals have not been allowed to burn 
down enough, the insidious fumes cause death to the sleeper. 

Leaving the children’s ward, we paused briefly in the 
office of Dr. Dorothy Porter, graduate of the Women’s Med- 
ical College in Philadelphia. Facing her at her desk were two 
women in black, whose voices came muffled through chud- 
dars which completely hid their faces. “Most of Dorothy's 
obstetrical cases still come from the upper classes,” Frank 
Bird told us. “The pattern of having babies in a hospital is a 
hard one to establish, especially among farmers and villagers, 
but a few more come each year.” 

Although the city people may shop and bargain in seek- 
ing medical attention, among the poorer villagers there is 
often a real trust and a great warmth of appreciation. The 
doctors had often been invited to visit the village of one of 
their patients—a little girl named Fatimeh, who had had two 
long sieges in the hospital for tuberculosis of the joints. The 
family had not been able to pay much, but several times since 
then the father had appeared with a gift of a couple of 
chickens. 

On the clear, cold morning of the second day of our visit, 
with high boots for walking in mud and snow, and with a 
lunch packed for eating en route, six of us—Dr. Bird and Dr. 
Porter, Nurse Kokab Golbaz, a driver, and we two Spencers 
~set out on the fine paved highway that runs north eighty- 
five miles from Tabriz into Russia. Not far outside of the 
tity, the road crosses over a thousand-year-old bridge, and 
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as we passed over it, there on the ground beside the bridge 
lay a dead wolf. Twenty of them, a farmer told us, had at- 
tacked a man two nights before when he got out of his car 
to change a tire. The man had been injured—someone said 
he died. Only one wolf had been killed—the rest still roamed 
the area. 

To reach Fatimeh’s village of Garaga, we left the paved 
highway after a time, and followed a winding, rutted road 
through several villages and across country, coming finally 
to the mud walls crowding along the narrow lanes of Garaga. 
We left the jeep, jumped a ditch full of water from the melt- 
ing snows, and walked up a side lane. We were followed 
by twenty-five or thirty people of all ages. Someone ran 
ahead to tell Fatimeh’s family we were coming, and the fam- 
ily hurried to meet us. The father, in work clothes, with 
patches sewed on patches, a stubble of beard, and a flashing 
smile, came with hands outstretched, and kissed us each 
and every one on both cheeks. Fatimeh, a beautiful child 
of twelve, with a bandage still on the draining tuberculous 
wrist, ran to cling to Dr. Porter’s hand and look up at her 
with adoring eyes. 

Nothing would do but that we come in, sit on the rugs 
around the kursi, and eat with them—first tea, and then soft 
bread like huge pancakes, cream cheese, grape molasses 
(called doshab), and hard-boiled eggs floating in melted 
butter. It was delicious. We ate with guilty consciences, be- 
cause the delicacies, we guessed, might be most of the win- 
ter’s supply. 

Half the village crowded in to watch us as we ate, the men 
beaming and nodding, the women, faces hidden in chuddars, 
peering through a tiny eye-hole at our women: During the 
conversation one of us aimed a camera, and a woman, point- 
ing to a young boy, quickly said, “He’s the one with the 
sickness in his chest—not I.” A question elicited the fact that 
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she thought the camera was an X-ray machine and feared 
her bones might thus be viewed by strangers. 

It was a jolly party. Fatimeh’s wrist was doing well. When 
we left, everyone was soundly kissed once more, and the 
grateful father reached again into the jeep to shake the doc- 
tor’s hand. 

Since our return to America, we have heard that the family 
has again visited the hospital, this time bringing gifts of 
eggs, a dried pomegranate, a dish of butter, and a basket 
that Fatimeh herself had made. ; 

The strengthening of all the mission hospitals is of con- 
tinuing concern to the missionary doctors. Dr. Thomas A. 
Murray, head of the hospital at Resht, hopes to make of his 
hospital a well-equipped center with trained specialists who 
will extend the privileges of the hospital to qualified local 
practitioners. This would help to keep Iranian doctors in 
the province, whereas at present they tend to gravitate to- 
ward the larger opportunities in Teheran. 

A significant contribution to the area was made in 1957 
when Dr. Ira Wallstrom, then located at the Resht Christian 
Hospital, first identified an unusual disease which was caus- 
ing many deaths, especially among children. It occurs in sus- 
ceptible people who eat the fava bean, and is known as 
favism. A few hours after eating the bean, a child will have 
red urine, become pale, weak, and finally unconscious. While 
the disease is very dramatic, the relief offered by a simple 
transfusion of 250 cc. of blood is equally so. A dying child 
will often be conscious again, his cheeks growing red, by the 
time the transfusion is finished. 

Last year three babies died of favism just as they were be- 
ing carried into the hospital, before treatment could be 
started. But 150 cases were dealt with successfully in the 
bean season. 


Prissy ERIAN medical work in Egypt, as in Iran, operates 
upon a solid foundation of good will built up through sev- 


eral generations. This is a valuable asset in the present period 
when Islam and nationalism are being pushed so strongly 
by the government. There are only two Presbyterian hos- 
pitals in Egypt. One, directed by Dr. Norman Kraft, is in the 
ancient city of Assiut, two hundred miles up the Nile from 
Cairo, where the Church has also conducted two fine schools 
for nearly 100 years. The other is at Tanta on the Nile delta 
north of Cairo, a city of 200,000 of whom about 3,000 are 
Coptic Christians and only 200 are Protestant. 

Head of the American mission hospital in Tanta is Dr. 
Paul Jamison, a tall, genial man with a boyish face and a 
crew cut. His father was a missionary in the same station, 
and Paul grew up there, knows the language like an Egyp- 
tian, and is loved and respected by the people. So is the hos- 
pital, which cares for about 3,000 inpatients and 8,000 out- 
patients a year. They come not only from Tanta but from 
some 400 surrounding villages. 

When the British bombed Cairo in 1957 during the Suez 
crisis, all Americans were ordered out, including the women 
and children at Tanta. But Dr. Jamison and Dr. Roy Clarke 
and the nurses remained, kept the hospital open, and told 
the mayor of Tanta and the local medical people that they 
would be glad to help treat all casualties. 


“This surprised them,” Dr. Jamison told us. “And it wag, 
source of considerable good will. The British bombed 
the Cairo airport and Alexandria, and most of the deaths 
were in Alexandria. But we were ready here in Tanta.” 

Dr. Jamison is at present the only American physician om 
the mission hospital staff, but his six Egyptian associates ar 
topflight medical men. One is rotund and amiable Dr. Abdul. 
lah Mishrick, who took his graduate training in surgery in 
New York and passed the American Board of Surgery ex 
aminations ranking first among the 100 men who took it that 
year. His mark was the highest anyone had made in ten 
years. Dr. Mishrick received many attractive offers to remain 
in the United States, but chose to return to Tanta to work 
among his own people. 


I. 1960 Dr. Mishrick performed the first aortic graft op. 
eration ever done in Egypt. He does many lung operations 
for tuberculosis and other causes, and one of his recent pa- 
tients was a lad of seventeen whose esophagus had been 
scarred by accidental swallowing of lye. 

“It was so constricted by the scarring and by spasm,” said 
Dr. Mishrick, “that he could swallow nothing but water and 
milk, and he was down to skin and bones.” 

Dr. Mishrick carried out a plastic operation that opened 
up the youth’s gullet, and on the day he first ate solid food, 
the boy wept. 

“Are you in pain?” Dr. Mishrick asked him. 

“No,” the patient replied, “I am just happy.” 

Another surgeon on the mission hospital staff, Dr. Iskan- 
der Khalil, is making a notable contribution in repairing the 
ravages of one of the commonest and most serious diseases 
in Egypt. This is schistosomiasis, considered by the World 
Health Organization as second in importance only to malaria 
as a parasitic disease of man. The schistosome, a type of 
worm or blood fluke carried by snails as an intermediate 
host, enter the body in contaminated drinking water or 
through the skin while the individual is wading in the 
streams and irrigation ditches. One species produces polyps 
in the bowel, but the most serious damage is done by the 
species that invades the bladder, where it causes severe 
constrictions and, in many cases, cancer. 

For those with constricted bladders, Dr. Khalil has devel- 
oped a procedure in which he disconnects a section of intes- 
tine with blood vessels attached, and sews it to the bladder 
to restore normal capacity. Malignancy of the bladder, the 
most common form of cancer in Egypt, can sometimes be 
cured by surgery; but schistosomiasis as a destroyer of life 
and human usefulness in the world can be stamped out only 
by preventive measures. These are difficult to apply in areas 
where so much of the farm work involves wading in snail- 
infested waters. 

Effectiveness of the Christian hospital will soon be in- 
creased with completion of a new building for the school of 
nursing, a three-story brick structure with classrooms and 
living quarters. Miss Alberta Tedford, who with an Egyptian 
nurse will direct the school, told us that many Egyptians con- 
sider nursing a degrading occupation for women of the upper 
and middle classes, since it requires contact with the body 
and working with the hands. But with*the example of the 
fine young women at the nursing school of the Presbyterian 
Hospitals at Tanta and Assiut, this attitude is gradually 
changing. Indeed, there is evidence that the example of 
Christian medical work is continuing to exert its influence 
on the social and ethical life of this Moslem world. 
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Dear Chairman: 


“If you and I are going to sit together on the Christian Education committee 
at our church another year, as now seems likely, maybe I should get a couple 
of things off my chest. 

“The two meetings of our committee which are etched ineradicably in my 
capricious memory are those when you and I sat sadly staring at each other 
and making small talk for about an hour and then gave up and went home. 
I understand there was a third occasion on which you and Mr. McNab were 
the entire turnout. I feel some guilt about this one, and I'll bet you could 
stop these sorts of fiascoes in short order. 

“In the first place, the meetings of our committee seem to come like the 
lightning, at quite unpredictable moments, Maybe you have a system; if you 
do, it would help if you’d announce it. You should also take cognizance of 
the fact that typewritten or mimeographed postcards somehow skitter from 
the mail table to the wastebasket in our house just about as quickly as book 
ads, and a little faster than prospectuses from automobile companies (which 
I save because our son likes the pictures of sports cars). How would it be 
if I volunteered to call the members of the committee, say three days before 
the meeting, to make sure they are coming? It would take a little time, but 
less than we used to spend waiting for the no-shows, and think how much 
self-righteousness we'd be spared about coming out when no one else does. 

“If somebody says to me, “What shall we do about the jelly beans for the 
Easter egg hunt?’ I draw a blank. But if the question is, ‘Shall we hide the 
jelly beans in the sofa or out on the grass?’ I can start to have an opinion right 
away. Most of the talk in our committee seems to be on the “What shall we 
do about?’ level, and so we wander endlessly in a wilderness of words. I think 
I'd bring in clear-cut alternatives on the questions at issue if I were the 
chairman. 

“If I were the chairman. Horrors. What have I said? If I were the chairman, 
I should have to cope with carpers like me. Moreover, I'd be stuck with the 
sticklers for doing it the way it’s always been done, and caught with the 
quibblers over whether the colors for the junior high banquet should be blue 
and yellow or chartreuse and pink. I’d have to consider how to dissipate the 
silent scorn painted in capital letters on the face of Angus McNab, and how to 
stem the current of words ever-flowing from Millicent Muddle (chloroform, 
perhaps?) . 

“If I were the chairman, I should have to listen politely to the 
invented excuses the members of the committee offer for not having come the 
last time, for not having read the material I sent out beforehand, and for not 
really wanting to do any of the real work. 

“You are a noble soul to take on the chairmanship of our committee. You 
didn’t say you were too busy. You didn’t say, ‘I'll be glad to help, but please 
don’t ask me to be chairman.’ You didn’t give up when the session voted down 
some of our pet recommendations, or even when your little boy was so sick 
that time and it must have been hard for you to think it mattered whether 
there was a committee at all. 

“So the least I can do is to give you a hand, and therefore I sign myself 
your obedient, if often delinquent, member.” 
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Me 





ince I invested in TRE, 


( “g; : , - 
Annuities, I’ve stopped worrying 


about the ups and downs of 
stocks and bonds. 


“Now I receive my annuity 
checks regularly. The amount 
never varies, and it’s guaranteed 
for my lifetime, secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


“Also it’s a great joy for me to 
know that my annuity will help 
the vital work of our Church for 
years to come. 


“Why don’t you start investing 
in Presbyterian Annuities and 
build a secure financial future 
with guaranteed income for life. 
No age limit...no physical ex- 


amination required.” o 
ALL THIS WITH 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% de = 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
= a fees—no medical examination—no age 

mit. 
income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


York 27 


1 am interested in Pre: Annvities. Please 
tell me what percent income 1! would receive, my 
date of birth being 





month day year 
At present | am most interested in 
(0 Board of National Missions 
oO . 4 2 5 eas 2. and Bales. 
0 Beard of Christian Education 
C0 United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining al! details. 
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In My Opinion: 
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A Forward Step in Alcohol Education 


HEN, after 125 years of support for 

total abstinence as THE answer to 
The Church and the Problems of Alco- 
hol, the 173rd General Assembly makes 
a pronouncement indicating a change— 
this is “news,” and it will be treated as 
such by the public press (which may 
result in some sensationalism and distor- 
tion). This coverage does not, however, 
detract from the significance of this for- 
ward step. 

The total statement is an excellent one, 
but the key to the progress—and to the 
inevitable controversy—is that portion 
which “recognizes that there are many 
persons in our churches who in honesty 
and sincerity choose to drink moder- 
ately. ...” Many will feel, as I do, that 
this is a simple recognition of fact—the 
necessary step if the Church is to re-es- 
tablish communication with a significant 
number of its members in regard to this 
issue—if it is to say anything helpful to 
them—to speak to their condition. 

Yet the seeds of controversy also have 
been strewn, for others see this action as 
evidence that the Church is further con- 
forming to the world, thereby relinquish- 
ing its position as a protector and definer 
of the “right.” I shall not argue the merits 
and demerits of these two views, but note 
them as the Jesse-root of disagreement. 

Rather, I would like to explore some 
of the implications of this new pro- 
nouncement, giving substance to my per- 
sonal applause for the stand. We see that 
the message focuses first on alcoholism 
and excessive drinking, conditions which 
are, by definition and description, dis- 
ruptive of the loving relationships be- 
tween people and between a drinker and 
his God. The second expressed concern is 
for Social Control, followed by a recom- 
mendation on Community Action; how 
vital these are, for the Christian does not 
exist as an isolate, but as a member of a 
loving community. Further, he and his 
fellow Christians gather in communion, 
worship, and study so that they might 
minister not only to one another but to 
the community and world in which they 
live and work. These statements say to 
me, then, “See the world as it is, seek the 
right, and work—cooperatively and re- 
sponsibly—with all who would join you 
—for the better environment that can 





come from concerted efforts.” 

And yet the historic, the traditional, 
the glorious Christian answer to prob- 
lems of this world is not in organizations, 
drives, or cooperative action, but in indi- 
vidual lives being submitted voluntarily 
to God’s will and grace. The introduction 
to the final statement, on Individual 
Practices, begins with the idea, “the use 
of alcoholic beverages, particularly in 
our highly interdependent society, is far 
more than an individual problem,” yet 
concludes with “God confers upon each 
of us, together with freedom, the obliga- 
tion to make responsible moral choices.” 
Concern for our brother becomes a per- 
version when we make his choices for 
him—just as a parent’s love and concern 
become millstones when they subvert the 
striving of the young son or daughter for 
responsible choice. One of the most sig- 
nificant tales which I have encountered 
in my work in this field is that of the al- 
coholic who, after a cocktail party, lov- 
ingly and gently chided his hostess about 
simply serving him fruit juice. Said he, 
“T’m an alcoholic, and I can’t drink, but 
my resolve is strengthened with each de- 
cision that I make; next time please say 
to me, as you would to any other guest, 
‘George, what would you like to drink?’ ” 
Now it is true, of course, that God’s crea- 
tion, Man, displays varying abilities and 
motivations to act responsibly. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, then, realizing that NO 
statement will guarantee the faithfulness 
of ALL men, reaffirms our freedom and 
our obligation to be personally respon- 
sible—without being quite so restrictive 
about WHAT a responsible person 
should do. 

But now let’s turn to some vital ques- 
tions related to this discussion—namely, 
“Why would a Christian drink?” and 
“How is drinking restricted?” The Chris- 
tian drinks because he sees a beverage 
as being an integral part of a pleasant, 
relaxing social occasion or as a means for 
helping to reduce some of the tension 
that may leapfrog within him at the close 
of a day’s work. But the Christian in- 
dulges thusly with the full realization 
that he is still accountable for his behav- 
ior and for its effect on others—to the 
same extent as if he were to abstain. You 
notice I didn’t say “as if he were sober,” 


because it is his Christian obligation to 
remain sober, even though not abstain- 
ing. (Unfortunately, many nondrinkers 
feel deeply that, by definition, this sim- 
ply is not possible.) Whatever his moti- 
vation to drink may be, it is NOT to be 
irresponsible. If alcohol results in any 
kind of behavior which could be classed 
as unloving, inconsiderate, or irrespon- 
sible, then less consumption—or absti- 
nence—is the Christian’s only alternative. 
The recovered, “dry” alcoholic realizes 
this—that he cannot drink with any de- 
gree of responsibility—and therefore ab- 
stains completely in order to lead the life 
he prefers. 

Being a Christian doesn’t guarantee 
responsibility, but it must signify some 
striving in this direction. Many Christians 
should not drink (including some who do 
and some who do not). But others DO 
have the personality resources, cultivated 
by their purposeful faith, to do so with- 
out harm to self or others. Too intense 
concentration upon problem drinking 
may make us incapable of seeing this 
truth. 

I disagree with the Reverend Mr. Gor- 
don when he argues that the General 
Assembly has not said enough. The pro- 
nouncement concludes that “these prin- 
ciples will be the basis of future programs 
of alcohol education . . .”; I would posit 
that ministers, congregations, and youth 
classes and groups (and, of course, the 
Board of Christian Education) now have 
the responsibility—yea, the opportunity— 
to suggest what these principles mean. 
The General Assembly has done the 
basic job for the time being; the Body of 
Christ must now determine how to trans- 
late these guides into life-action. 

But let me close with what for me is 
the greatest positive affirmation. The pro- 
nouncement “urges those who so drink 
and those who abstain to respect each 
other and constructively work to- 
gether. . . .” This says that it is as possible 
for a nonabstainer to be a kind, consid- 
erate, loving, responsible Christian as his 
abstainer brother. It says, finally, that 
one does not have to carry an abstinence 
card to stand at the foot of the Cross of 
Jesus Christ. —Rosert D. Russet 


Assistant Professor of Health Education 
School of Education 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


rhymes, the awkward prosody, and the 
clichés (“till suns shall rise and set no 
more,” “the well-fought fight,” “crown of 
gold,” “steals on the ear,” “gates of 
pearl,” “the countless host”). In these 
hymns, as well as in most others, it is 
often a mental task supreme to remem- 
ber the subject of a verse when you 
reach the end of it... . 


—JoHN VINTON 


Music Library 
Netw York University 


« As Mr. Gotwals . . . says twice, 
“Church music is music with church 
words,” he presumably means it, literally 
and without qualification, This is a rash 
statement. 

Supposing an organist were to bring 
in some percussion instruments and ren- 
der Ravel’s “Bolero” as an anthem, using 
the words “O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness”? (They fit fairly well; 
I've tried it with a record.) Would Mr. 
Gotwals call this “church music”? I think 
he would consider it a perversion of 
Ravel's intention, and an almost sacri- 
legious intrusion into a worship service. 

...Perhaps Mr. Gotwals would have us 
concentrate on the words and ignore the 
music which may remind us of some- 
thing else. . . . Then why have the words 
sung at all? Why not just recite them? 
Obviously because the music is supposed 
to enhance the effect of the particular 
words . , . and add to the general atmos- 
phere of worship. And if it doesn’t do 
that, for most of the congregation, most 
of the time, it isn’t church music. 

—M. Evcenia Gers, M.D. 


Madison, New Jersey 


«... What we need to bear in mind is 
that church music operates in a complex 
of frustrating factors familiar to the min- 
ister as well as the musician. There’s that 
“Sunday morning haze” which seems to 
overhang the typical congregation; there 
are traditions of musical ignorance fos- 
tering poor taste or none at all; there is 
the inadequate training of the Protestant 
(and other) clergy in hymnody and the 
music of the liturgical vear; there is the 
general apathy toward church music and 
the development of musical talent; there 
is the problem of inadequate music fa- 
cilities, . . . 

—CwHarves DeLacy 


Director of Music 
Marquette Park Presbyterian Church 
. Chicago, Illinois 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Real Gone 


ts first time around, Gone with the 

Wind was a deluxe super spectacular 

film marvel. Technicolor, the extreme 
length of the movie, the richness of the 
plot, and its surprising conclusion were 
avant garde features that helped Ameri- 
cans go to see it in unprecedented num- 
bers in the late thirties. 

Because of Civil War centennial ob- 
servances, the Selznick people at MGM 
have reissued Gone with the Wind, and 
it is playing at neighborhood theaters for 
popular prices. Seeing it all over again 
in the incongruous setting of a drive-in 





Vivien Leigh and Clark Gable starred in 
“Gone with the Wind.” 


theater gives opportunity for appraising 
the movie itself and looking over the dif- 
ferences in the country since it was seen 
the first time. 

Technically, Gone with the Wind com- 
petes well with recent Hollywood offer- 
ings. The color is sharp, the sound is 
sound, scenes are well-constructed, light- 
ing and effects are imaginative, the set- 
tings are well-conceived, and action 
scenes have been photographed pur- 
posefully. 

Clark Gable, Vivien Leigh, Leslie 
Howard, and Olivia de Haviland seem, 
however, to have slipped a little. In the 
late thirties, we must remember, movies 
were sold in part by the stars who acted 
in them. Had an unknown plaved the 
role of Rhett Butler, for instance, Gone 
with the Wind would not have done as 
well as it in fact did do with the king, 
Clark Gable, augmenting its appeal. 
Leslie Howard promised something like 
Intermezzo, tears, beautiful diction, im- 
peccable manners, and a gentle but real 


manhood to the. public. Vivien Leigh 
promised mystery because she was not 
really a topflight American star until 
after Gone with the Wind. Olivia de 
Haviland, of course, offered the solid 
conservative virtues of beautiful and no- 
nonsense femininity. 

These stars do not now reign, Gable 
is dead. Howard is dead. Vivien Leigh 
is back in the legitimate theater, and de 
Haviland picks her parts very carefully. 
All of them together in another film to- 
day would not automatically attract the 
numbers of fans which they did in that 
golden yesteryear. Nostalgic fans who 
go back to see their old favorites in this 
glamorous setting and at the pinnacle 
of their abilities may leave somewhat 
abashed, because, with the exception of 
Miss Leigh, they were not quite as good 
as their reputations were in the days 
when stars were stars. 

The story itself, moderately faithful to 
Margaret Mitchell’s novel, has become 
rather more sluggish than it originally 
seemed. (It suffers in comparison with 
other very long contemporary movies 
such as Exodus or L’avventura.) Gone 
with the Wind is centered in the heart 
of Vivien Leigh-Scarlet O'Hara. We see 
the movie as a development of the ten- 
sions created in her by jealousy, illusion, 
opportunistic wrangling, misunderstand- 
ing, rebuff, and final resolve. Sherman’s 
march through Georgia, particularly his 
siege of Atlanta, is accorded so little 
significance that General Sherman does 
not even appear on the screen once. Only 
one Yankee does, for the record, and 
that boor is shot dead by our heroine. 
Love is the basic ingredient of the story: 
romantic love, foolish love, grand love, 
unrequited love, adulterous love, and 
neurotic love. Four hours of such love 
in these later days seems too much. 

Gone with the Wind belongs to an- 
other era. That is about the sum of it. It 
is interesting, just as a 1938 Buick in per- 
fect condition is interesting. But much 
suffering, much death, much conflict, 
Freedom Rides, sit-ins, kneel-ins, bus 
boycotts, crises in Little Rock, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Montgomery, Jackson, 
and, ves, in Atlanta make the stubborn, 
almost petulant assertions of the South- 
ern point of view too far gone to matter 
much. By now it should be apparent that 
these assertions are and should remain— 
real gone. 
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BOOKS by John Park Lee 





The Church Scene in America 


The Shaping of American Religion 
($8.50) and Religious Perspectives in 
American Culture ($7.50), edited by 
James Ward Smith and A. Leland Jami- 
son (Princeton University Press). Vol- 
umes I and II in the Religion in Amer- 
ican Life Series. 

American churchmen owe Princeton 
University much for bringing out this 
series in connection with its special pro- 
gram on American civilization. The 
books will provide an invaluable ref- 
erence library as well as a fascinating 
commentary on religion in the United 
States after 350 years. 

In Volume 1, the four great streams 
of American religion — Protestantism, 
Catholicism, Judaism, and the new sects 
or churches—are seen as deeply affecting 
and being greatly affected by American 
life from Eastern tidewater to the 
beaches of the Pacific. The book’s nine 
contributors avoid the customary stereo- 
types; American religion’s faults are, to 
be sure, set forth. But its breadth and 
depth are also carefully delineated, and 
tribute is paid to the basic fact that this 
country has produced a religious life 
which is strong and unique, partaking of 
the sources whence it grew but develop- 
ing its own flavor. 

American theology is described not as 
trivial or superficial but as important and 
effective. Americans have not been just 
activists as so many Europeans claim. 
Features of American theology have 
been empiricism, pluralism, and catholi- 
city. “It rests upon the conviction that 
in the realm of the spirit only a free 
commitment can be a genuinely religious 
response.” 

The ten contributors to Volume II 
present a beautifully balanced account 
of our religious life today and its inter- 
action with the culture of which it and 
we are parts. 

A discussion of “Religion and Law” 
states that the principle or lasting value 
has not been so much the separation of 
Church and State as that of religious 
liberty. Another writer points out that 
Protestantism is different in the United 
States because “America was born Prot- 
estant and did not have to become so.” 

There are splendid chapters on reli- 
gious novels—most of them rated as poor, 
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on religious poetry, the Bible in fiction, 
and religious music. The closing section 
on architecture has a good collection of 
pictures illustrating the development of 
American church style. 


The New-Time Religion, by Claire 
Cox (Prentice-Hall; $3.95). 

This book by the religious correspond- 
ent for United Press International paral- 
lels the Princeton books almost as though 
Miss Cox had been assigned coverage 
of the same scene by her office. She 
writes with wit, insight, and obvious sym- 
pathy for the churches, but her affection 
for churchmen does not blind her vision 
of what is inadequate and meretricious 
in the American religious scene. She has 
good balance and points out the strengths 
along with the foibles. 

Religion, she says in effect, “never had 
it so good.” Nor did paganism. Both 
streams run along and do not seem to 
affect each other very much. 

Miss Cox sees “The New-Time Re- 
ligion” as the movement toward union, 
reunion, and cooperation. She speaks 
movingly of the National Council and the 
World Council. She regards the ecu- 
menical movement as Chapter II of the 
Reformation that began 300 years ago. 
She closes: “Will there be a Chapter III, 
a grand finale, that will see a reunion 
of Catholicism and Protestantism 
achieved in the cooperative spirit of the 
new-time religion?” 


The Theology of the Christian Mis- 
sion, edited by Gerald H. Anderson 
(McGraw-Hill; $6.50). 

Twenty-five men of varying religious 
backgrounds dig into the Biblical basis 
for mission, provide historical studies, ex- 
amine Christianity and other faiths, and 
try to develop a theory of the mission. 

Theological studies, it is discovered, 
are almost completely lacking; Protes- 
tants did virtually nothing about missions 
until 1815; our present approach to the 
problem must rest on the two American 
principles of voluntaryism and pluralism. 
The sections dealing with relations with 
the other great world faiths are very 
important. 

Tillich adds a telling point by stating 
that only missions can prove the univer- 


sality of Christianity, can demonstrate 
that the Church is the agent through 
which the Kingdom of God can actualize 
itself in history. 


God and Caesar in East Germany, 
by Richard W. Solberg (Macmillan; 
$4.95). 

American church problems seem al- 
most trivial as this study of religion be- 
hind the Iron Curtain is read. Dr. Sol- 
berg, now professor at Augustana 
College but formerly religious adviser to 
the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany 
and senior representative in Germany of 
the Lutheran World Federation, writes 
from firsthand observation. 

It costs to be a Christian in East 
Germany. Educational privileges, jobs, 
advancement, all are denied to professing 
followers of Christ. Dr. Solberg pays just 
tribute to the courage of the German 
churchmen, tells of their arduous strug- 
gles back from the losses of the war, 
reminds us of their open penitence for 
their offenses and of their courageous 
demands in behalf of their suffering 
members addressed to East and West. 

They have resisted so far both the 
carrot and the stick communism has al- 
ternately offered. And they have 
achieved and maintained unity through 
a federation of all Protestant churches, 
the EKD, the Evangelistic Church of 
Germany. Created in 1948, the EKD, 
under the leadership of Bishop Otto D+ 
belius, has defied communist efforts to 
divide or silence it. The Church is the 
only unifying force in Germany today. 


New Church Programs with the 
Aging, by Elsie T. Culver (Association 
Press: $3.50). 

The clue to the effectiveness of this 
little book, 152 pages including an ex- 
cellent bibliography, is the preposition 
“with” in the title. So many articles today 
discuss what to do “for” the aging or 
“about” the aging. This book covers the 
needs of older persons well: health, jobs, 
finances, status, etc. What is more im- 
portant is that Miss Culver tells church 
people how to utilize the services and 
interests of the aging so that they may 
continue to grow and contribute to the 
happiness and well-being of others. 
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At Camp Wawona the logs of the 
evening fire had burned to glowing em- 
bers. From the platform at one side of 
the circle, Glenn peered across at the 
other campers. They were fidgeting on 
their benches as they waited for the last 
act of his magic show. Yes, she was still 
there—Cindy Smith, the new girl with 
the sun-faded hair and the loud voice. 

“Go ahead. Don't pay any attention 
to her.” whispered Stub, Glenn’s helper. 

Glemn and Stub had practiced hard on 
their routines for the camp entertain- 
ments. Card tricks, mystification with 
ropes and vanishing coins, handkerchiefs 
that turned into hamsters, and ghostly 
tappings inside a locked box—tricks they 
were sure would work as smooth as silk. 
But they hadn’t counted on Cindy Smith. 

She'd better not say anything this time, 
Glenn thought fiercely, or else... .Or else 
what? What do you do with a smart- 
adleck girl who spoils your show by tell- 
ing everybody how the tricks are done? 

Glenn snapped his fingers nervously 
for Stub to hand him a sheet of tissue 
paper, Glenn tore it and wadded it up 
into four small balls. He began tossing 
them back and forth from one hand to 
the other. When it looked as if three of 
the balls were clutched in his left hand, 
he opened his fingers and showed the 
audience that there were two balls and 
a silver quarter. 

The children clapped and whistled. 

Encouraged, Glenn tossed the balls 
again, closed his left hand, and laid the 
quarter on his wrist. He tapped the quar- 
ter. “Allakazam-ka-zowie!” he said as he 
flipped open his left hand. Empty! Not 
a ball to be seen. 

Before anyone could cheer, Cindy 
stood up vawning. “What a fake!” she 
said loudly. “Those balls didn’t vanish. 
[saw him put them in his pocket.” 
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Alla kazam-ka-zowie by Dorothy Ballard 


“Pipe down!” yelled a boy from the 
shadowy circle. “You're not ever sup- 
posed to tell how a magician does his 
tricks.” 

The next morning Glenn and Stub 
took their troubles to Ray Stanford, 
assistant director. “We can’t put on good 
shows if Cindy is going to give away all 
our tricks,” said Glenn. 

“She’s just jealous,” put in Stub. “Can't 
you make her stay away during our act?” 

Ray walked up and down the porch of 
his cabin. “Yes, I could. That might solve 
your problem. But it wouldn't help Cin- 
dy. I have a hunch she’s behaving this 
way because she’s new here. She feels 
uncertain and left out of things. Nobodys 
has given her a chance to display her tal- 
ents.” 

“Yeah,” jeered Stub. “She'd probably 
like to be in the magic show herself, get- 
ting some of the applause.” 

Ray put his hand on Stub’s shoulder. 
“Maybe vou’ve got something there, 
Stub, Why don’t vou fellows try it?” He 
grinned and whisked into his cabin be- 
fore Glenn or Stub could protest. 

As the boys shuffled off the porch, 
Stub said, “Did he really mean we should 
ask Cindy to be in our act?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Glenn answered 
crossly. “It’s a screwy idea anvhow. Let's 
worry about something else. About that 
mind-reading stunt—I can't do the hid 
den writing without making the envelope 
shake. Maybe 

“Psst! There’s Cindy!” Stub pointed to 
the woods that lay between the cabins 
and the lake. “What's she up to?” 

The boys crept silently closer. Cindy 
had her back to them. Over her head 
three tin plates whirled and gleamed in 
the air. Glenn noticed that her timing 
was perfect as she juggled the spinning 
plates. 





Stub whistled admiringly. “Will you 
look at that!” 

Startled, Cindy turned and let the 
plates tumble to the ground with a clat- 
ter. “Don't stand there making fun of 
me,” she cried furiously. “Go away!” 

As she bent over to pick up the plates, 
Glenn saw her brush her hand across her 
eyes, It made him feel funny. Cindy 
didn’t look smart aleck now. She looked 
embarrassed and miserable. Served her 
right for making him so embarrassed 
last night. But, creepers, you couldn't 
just go off and leave a girl crying, when 
vou really thought her juggling was su- 
per. Glenn hesitated. What if Ray was 
right, after all? 

Finally he said, “Cindy, uh, I was 
wondering, that is, we could use a good 
juggler. How'd vou like to help me and 
Stub tonight?” 

Cindy stared unbelievingly. Then she 
said in a voice so soft that Glenn could 
hardly hear her, “I'm not very good, 
really, but if vou want me to, I'll try.” 

The magic show that evening was a 
wow, The boys’ routines went off briskly 
without a hitch. Cindy and her twirling 
plates brought a burst of applause. And 
in the mind-reading act, Cindy managed 
the hidden writing so cleverly that when 
Glenn opened the envelope and read out 
the secret answer, the audience was pop- 
eved with amazement. 

“You fellows put on a pretty slick 
show,” said Ray, the assistant director, 
coming up to Glenn at the close. 

“Thanks, Ray. But give Cindy some 
of the credit, too.” Glenn looked over at 
Cindy's happy face. “She's turning out 
to be okay.” 

Rav chuckled. “Well, I was counting 
on you and Stub to ‘magic’ a change in 
Cindy. And allakazam-ka-zowie, you did 
it.” 
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WHOM SHALL I SEND 


Whom shall 1 send, and who will go for us? Then I said, Here 
am I; send me. (saiah 6:8) Even so I send you. (John 20:21) 


At this very moment, 750 United Presbyterian congrega- 
tions are looking for pastors — but can’t find them. 

Last year, United Presbyterian seminaries enrolled 1,514 
candidates for church vocations. By 1975, an additional 
1,500 candidates will be required to meet the needs of our 
fast-growing Church. 

In order to accomplish its mission, our Church must en- 
list and train dedicated, talented young people who will be 
called to serve as pastors, fraternal workers, chaplains, col- 
lege or seminary teachers, Christian education directors... 

Informing young men and women about the Church’s 
need for full-time workers is the responsibility of every 
United Presbyterian. 

What better place for churches and individuals to act 
now! God has entrusted us as a Church with means to ful- 
fill the tasks to which He has called us. How can we fail? 
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